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and trades are justly 
proud of those great men 
who, in times past, have 
thrown a lustre over the 
occupations they now fol- 
low, and it is therefore 
gratifying to us to know 
that Chaucer, the father 
of English poetry, was 


It is true, we must share 
the honour with many 
others, for Chaucer’s was 
an active life. He was 
. @ soldier, a valet, an 

esquire of the king’s 
household, an envoy on 
several foreign missions, 
comptroller of the cus- 
toms, clerk of the works, and member of 


Parliament. Then he was a scientific man, 
and 





nomy, as is evidenced not only by his con- 
tinual allusions in the “ Canterbury Tales,” which 
enable us to fix the very day and year of his 
as ” his “Knight's Tale,” &c.; but 
also by the “ Treatise on the Astrolabe,” written 
for his son Lewis, and by his “Complaint of Mars.” 
Certainly he runs down his acquaintance with 
the stars in the “ House of Fame,” but it is not 


| 





poet had the superintendence of several of the 
Royal buildings, and his writings give evidence 
that he felt an interest in the duties that he was 
called to perform. Chaucer was appointed Clerk 
of the Works at Westminster, the Tower of 
London, &c., on July 12, 1389, and the king's 
writ, directing him to pay the arrears of Henry 
de Yevele’s salary at 12d. a day, as former 
clerk of the works, is dated September 27. An 
inventory of dead stock, tools, &c., about the 
king’s palaces, castles, éc., appears to have been 
delivered to Chaucer on November 10. This 
document is partly edten away, and the ink is 
very faint. William Hannay was comptroller of 
the king’s works, and his duty was to check 
the clerk. The king’s writ to Chaucer, direct- 
ing him to pay the arrears of wages due 
to this officer at 12d. a day, is dated 
February 16, 1390. In March of this year 
Chaucer was on the Thames-bank-repair Com- 
mission, and in May he was employed in setting 
up scaffolds in Smithfield for Richard II. 
and his queen (Anne of Bohemia), to see the 
ousts at that place. On July 12, Chaucer was 
appointed Clerk of the Works at St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, which was stated in his com. 
mission to be threatened with ruin, and likely to 
fall to the ground unless it was speedily repaired. 
He was given power to impress masons, car- 
penters, and other workmen and labourers, 
wherever they could be found, to work at the 
king’s wagee; and he bought, through his agent, 
John Paule, 101 baskets (doliate) of Stapleton 
stone, and 200 loads of Reigate stone, to repair 
the chapel with, but he did not use these 
materials, and handed them over to his successor, 
Gedney, in the following year. The St. George’s 
of Chaucer’s time was a new chapel begun by 
Edward III., andit is rather puzzling to hear of 
a building that had not been completed forty 
years falling to decay, but it was probably owing 
to a sinking of the foundation. Gedney did not 
do any permanent repairs to the chapel, but used 
Chaucer’s materials elsewhere, and in the reign 
of Edward IV. the walls were found to be in a 
state of decay, and the present collegiate chapel 
of St. George was commenced under the 
superintendence of Richard Beauchamp, Bishop 
of Salisbury. A little was done to the chapel in 
the reign of Richard IIL, and more in that of 
Henry VII., under the direction of the munificent 
Sir Reginald Bray, but it was not completed 
until Henry VIII.’s reign. 

On September 3, 1390, Chaucer was so un. 
fortunate as to be robbed of nearly 201. of the 
King’s money, his horse, and other movables, 
half at Westminster, and half near the “fowle 
oke,” at Hatcham in Surrey, by certain notorious 
thieves, as was'fully confessed by the mouth of one 
of them in gaol at Westminster. This was a 
serious loss, but Chaucer was afterwards for. 
given the money by a special king’s writ. We 
obtain a vivid realisation of the dangers of the 
streets and roads in the fourteenth centary from 
the accounts of these highway robberies, and it 
is very interesting to picture to ourselves 
Chaucer (whom we are too apt to think of only 
as a poet) travelling to different parts of the 
country, with money in his purse to pay the 
workmen employed at those places where he was 
clerk of the works, and to remember the constant 
peril he was in. On September 28, Henry 
Yevele, the King’s chief Cementer, received from 
Chaucer 70s. due to him for wages in 1388, and 
25s., the balance of a year’s wages (181. 5s.) 
from September 29, 1389, to September 29, 1390, 
at 12d.aday. William Hannay, the controller, 
gave his receipt for one year and a half’s wages 


jon January 7, 1391, and Richard Swift, master 


of the king’s carpenters, received one year’s 
wages at ls. a day on February 15,1391. This 
was the last payment made by Chaucer before 
he heard of his dismissal from his office, for on 
June 17 of the same year he received the king’s 
writ telling him that John Gedney had been; 


appointed his successor as clerk of the works at 
the Palace of Westminster, the Tower of London, 
&o. The king's writ to Chaucer commanding him 
not to interfere with John Gedney, his successor 
as clerk of the works at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, is dated July 8,1391. Gedney gave 
Chaucer a receipt for the loads of Stapleton and 
Reigate stone which he had bought for St. 
George’s Chapel on July 12 of this same year. 
We have already seen what were the wages paid 
to the various persons employed on the different 
works, and we will now make a note of the sums 
disbursed by Chaucer for materials and wages. 
He received from the Treasury, during the three 
years that he was clerk of the works, the total sum 
of 1,2091. 9s, 9d. His outlay for materials, 
wages, and (including his own at 2s. a-day= 
701. 12.) the cost of making scaffolds at Smith- 
field (61, 12s. 6d.), and the 201. of which he was 
robbed, make altogether 1,1301. 8s. 1ljd. The 
balance (791. Os. 9}d.) he accounted for in his 
St. George’s Chapel account for stone, carriage, 
and the wages of three labourers for sixteen 
days loading and unloading. These cost 1011. 
17s. 4d., 80 that there was upwards of 201. due 
to Chaucer. We do not know why the poet was 
dismissed from his office, but it has been sup- 
posed. that his neglect of the Windsor Chapel! 
gave great dissatisfaction. This, however, is 
improbable, as he had only held the office of 
clerk of the works at Windsor one year when it 
was taken from him, and in this time he had so 
far proceeded with the work that was required 
of him, as to have obtained the stone for the 
purpose. We must, therefore, seek for some 
other reason. If Chaucer attended to his 
duties at all thoroughly, he must have 
been fully oceccupied, because the places 
he had under his charge were far apart. We 
have only mentioned a few of these, but Sir 
Harris Nicolas gives the following list :—The 
Castle of Berkhamstead, the King’s Manors of 
Kennington, Eltham, Clarendon, Sheen, Byfleet, 
Childern Langley, and Feckenham, also the 
Royal Lodge of Hatherberg inthe New Forest, 
the Lodges in the Parks of Clarendon, Childern 
Langley, and Feckenham, and the Mews for the 
King’s falcons at Charing-cross. Chaucer may 
have occasionally visited these places during his 
two years of office, or he may have been con- 
nected with them only on paper, but on either 
supposition it is an interesting incident in the 
history of each of these places that it was in 
some way associated with the “ morning star of 
English poetry.” On the 22nd of January, 1391, 
Chaucer appointed John Elmhurst as his deputy 
for repairs to be done at the Palace of West- 
minster and the Tower of London, which appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Crown a few months 
only before John Gedney was made Clerk of the 
Works, as we have already seen. 

Having set down what is known of the two 
years of Chaucer’s life which more especially 
interest us, we will take the opportunity of 
adding a few notes on the present state of our 
Chaucer knowledge, so that we may see their 
position in the complete life of the poet. The 
facta that have come down to us are few, and 
have been so overloaded with imagination by 
such writers as William Godwin as to leave us 
in some doubt as to what we are to believe. An 


‘imaginative author finds it easier to deal with a 


few facts than with many, as he has all the 
more scope for his theories, and stubborn facts 
seldom fit in well with fine-drawn conjecture. 
We have to unlearn much that has been taken 
for granted by the biographers, for supposed 
facts have been largely drawn from the “ Testa- 
ment of Love,” a work which was doubtless 
composed some years after Chaucer's time. It 
praises Chaucer himself almost extravagantly, 
and is written in a style so unlike his usual one, 
that we can only marvel that it was ever sup- 
posed to be his. Mr. Farnivall has been so 





indefatigable since he started the Chaucer 
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Society in 1869, both in editing the best manu- 
scripts of the “Canterbury Tales,” and the 
minor poems, and in attempting to obtain the 
key to the poet’s life in his writings, that he 
has given us a better and nearer knowledge 
of the genial old man, of whoin all English- 
men should be proud. He has swept away 
so much of the old, and added so much new, 
information that the life will have eventu- 
ally to be re-written. The date of Chaucer's 
birth is still, after much discussion, an undecided 
point. Nicolas believes him to have been born 
in 1328, basing this opinion on the supposition 
that he died at the age of 72 in 1400; but it is 
much more probable, as “ Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Esquire, of the age of xl. years and upwards, 
armed for xxvii. years [was] prodaced on behalf 
of Sir Richard Scrope, sworn and examined,” in 
the celebrated Scrope and Grosvenor case on the 
15th of October, 1386, that he was horn about 
1340. This view agrees with Mr. Bond's dis- 
covery of Chaucer’s name in the Household Book 
of Elizabeth Countess of Ulster, wife of Prince 
Lionel, third son of Edward III., for 1357-59, 
and if, as is probable, the position held by the 
poet was that of page, it is much more likely 
that bis age was in those years from seventeen 
to nineteen than twenty-nine to thirty-one. 
Our poet was the son of John Chaucer, vintner, 
of Thames-street, London, and probably of his 
wife Agnes. There is, therefore, little doubt 
that his school life was spent at one of the 
already famous London schools. It has very 
generally been supposed that he was educated at 
one of the Universities for a learned profession, 
but this is hardly reconcilable with his place as 
the Princess Elizabeth’s page. In the autumn 
of 1359 he joined Edward III.’s army of invasion 
of France, and was taken prisoner. In March 
of the following year he was ransomed, the king 
giving sixteen pounds for the purpose, or 13s. 4d. 
less than he allowed another man for a riding- 
horse. Mr. Furnivall makes Chaucer in love 
with the pitiless Lady of the“ Compleynteto Pity” 
in 1361 or 1362, and supposes him to have 
written that poem in 1367 or 1368. In June, 
1367, he was Valet of the King’s Chamber 
or Household, and got a yearly salary of thirty 
marks for life, for his former and future services. 
On September 12th, 1369, Blanche, Duchess of 
Lancaster, the wife of John of Gaunt, died, 
and Chaucer wrote his “ Dethe of the Duchesse.” 
He was again in France during the war of 
1369-70. ‘On the 12th of November, 13872, 
Chaucer, being then one of the King’s Esquires, 
was joined in a Commission with James Pronam 
and John de Mari, citizens of Genoa, to treat 
with the Duke, citizens, and merchants of Genoa, 
for the purpose of choosing some port in Eng- 
land where the Genoese might form a commercial 
establishment.” The year 1373 is a specially 
interesting one in Chaucer’s life, as it is probable 
that when he went to Italy ke visited Petrarch 
at Padua. This, however, is only a supposition 
grounded on a passage in the Prologue to his 
“Clerkes Tale.” On June 8th, 1374, Chaucer 
was appointed Comptroller of the Great Customs, 
and a few days after the Duke of Lancaster 
granted him a pension of 101. for life for the 
good service which he and his wife Philippa had 
rendered to the said Duke, to his consort and to 
his mother, the Queen. This is the first mention 
of Chaucer's wife as such; the previous entries 
of her name that are known are not in any way 
connected with Geoffrey Chaucer. Before 
August, 1372, the Duke of Lancaster had given 
Phillippa Chaucer a pension of 101., which grant, 
according to Nicolas, seems to have been com- 
muted in 1374 for an annuity of the same 
amount to her and her husband for life. This 
looks very much as if she had in this last year 
just married Geoffrey. It has been thought 
that these grants from the Duke of Lancaster 
help to prove the relationship of Chaucer’s wife to 
Katherine Swynford, the mistress, and after. 
wards third wife of the Duke; but when 
looked at more closely, they seem but poor gifts 
from a prince of the blood to a near connexion. 
Mr. Furnivall supposes the “ Parliament of 
Foules,” Chaucer’s first humorous poem, to have 
been written in 1374, or, at least, after 13738, 
when Chaucer came back from Italy, and was 
likely to have read Boceaccio’s “ Teseide,” from 
which he translated a long passage, and inserted 
it into his poem. The “ Compleynt of Mars” is 
placed in 1375, and the translation of “ Boethius” 
in 13876. In 1377 and 1378 Chaucer went abroad 
on several missions, and received secret service 
money. In June, 1377, Edward III. died, and 
was succeeded by Richard II., whose advisers 
were favourable to Chaucer, “ Troylus” is 
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supposed to have been finished in 1382 (the | 


year its author was appointed Controller of Pett 
Customs), the “Lines to Adam Scrivener” 
written in 1383, the “ House of Fame” in 1384, 
and the Prologue to the ‘‘Legende of Good 
Women” in 1387, as it alludes to Eustache 
Deschamp’s ballad of the “ Flower and Leaf,” 
written on the marriage of John of Gaunt’s 
daughter, Philippa, with John I. of Portugal. 

We have already seen how important a period 
in the poet’s life the year 1386 was, and this is 
taken as the central period of the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales.” It isa popular error to suppose that 
Chaucer’s masterpiece was composed at once and 
asawhole. Most of the*tales were written at 
different times, and connected together by the 
device of a pilgrimage to Canterbury, in 1388. 
Other tales were afterwards written, and the 
irregularity of the production of these tales 
accounts for their different arrangement in the 
various manuscripts. Editors and scribes tried 
to make their manuscripts conform to what they 
supposed to be a correct order, and added bits of 
their own to make all pleasant, The consequence 
has been that the geography of the journey was 
so thoroughly muddled that nothing could be 
made of it until Mr. Bradshaw separated the 
tales into groups, and then lifted one of these 
groups up to an earlier position in the scheme. 
In consequence of this change the places where 
the party stopped came into their proper position, 
and all was harmony. Of the minor poems, the 
“Astrolabie,” the‘ Complaint of Venus,” and the 
‘Envoy to Scogan,” seem to have been written 
between 1391 and 1393. About this time Chaucer 
appears to have fallen into poverty, and was 
forced continually to borrow money from the 
Exchequer on account of his pension. In 1397 
he had a grant of a yearly tun of wine from 
Richard II., and a fragment of his receipt for it 
in 1399 has just been found in the Public Record 
Office by Mr. Walford Selby. In 1399 Chaucer 
wrote his “Complaint to his Parse,” addressed 
to the new king (Henry IV.), the son of his old 
patroness, Duchess Blanche of Lancaster, whose 
death, in 1369, he had commemorated in a poem, 
and Henry, immediately after his accession, 
granted Chaucer an additional annuity of forty 
marks. He did not, however, live long to 
enjoy his improved fortunes, but died on 
October 25, 1400, less than a year after he had 
obtained a lease of a tenement in the garden of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Westminster, for fifty-three 
years (or less if he died sooner). It is not 
surprising, now that something like scientific 
criticism has been applied to the poems of 
Chaucer, that several of those hitherto attributed 
to him are disputed. The chief test used by 
such critics as Mr. Bradshaw and Professor Ten 
Brink is the non-rhyming of—ye and—y (as cur- 
teisye, and generaly). In the undoubted works 
of Chaucer he never (except in one instance) 
rhymes these two endings together, just as 
modern French poets refuse to rhyme—te and— 
t. Mr. Bradshaw used another test besides this 
one, and he found that those poems which were 
proved spurious by the rhyme test were not 
assigned to Chaucer by good manuscripts, and 
that those assigned by manuscripts to Chaucer 
stood the rhyme test. 

It would be tedious to point out in detail all 
the new facts in the resumé given above, but a 
reference to Sir Harris Nicolas’s generally trust- 
worthy life will show how much has been dis. 
covered lately. 

We would in conclusion recommend all those 
who wish due honour to be done to the great 
Clerk of the Works to subscribe to the Chaucer 
Society, which has done and is doing so much to- 
wards raising a fitting memorial of him. 








AS TO THE ACTUAL STATE OF 
SANITARY LAW. 


THE first of the new series of reports of the 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council and Local 
Government Board, which is numbered C. 1,021 
in the issue of Parliamentary Papers for the 
year 1874, is not one of those documents to 
wkich justice can be done in a paragraph of a 
few lines in the corner of a newspaper. It is a 
report not only pregnant with the wisdom ac- 
quired by wide experience, but remarkable for a 
statesman.like breadth of view, as well as for a 
broad and tender human sympathy. While 
avoiding anything that might look like casting a 
stone at his late chief, or reading a lecture to 
his successor, Mr. Simon says so much that is in 
fall accordance with our repeated expressions of 
opinion, that it is easy to read between the lines. ! 





The logic of fact so fully corroborates the truth 
of those points, on which we have often insisted, 
as to the comparative inutility of the sanitary 
measures of the last Parliament, as carried out by 
the Local Board, that it is highly advisable to 
pass to those simple expedients by which a true 
vitality may be communicated to the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

Mr. Simon commences by submitting to the 
President of the Local Government Board that 
during the past two years and a half, and par- 
ticularly during the last year, the circumstances 
of official and administrative transition, conse. 
quent on the Acts of Parliament of 1871 and 
1872, have been such that no consistent scheme 
of report in general relation to the sanitary inte- 
rests which are under the superintendence of the 
Board has been possible. The Report for 1873, 
he adds, must, even more than its predecessors, 
illastrate the difficulty of unsettled circum. 
stances. 

The largest, and incomparably the most im- 
portant, part of the business of the Local 
Government Board, as relating to public health, 
during 1873, was that which regarded the action 
of local public authorities, under the Act of 
1872, in appointing the officers of health and 
inspectors of nuisances. This part of the ad. 
ministration has been rendered at once more 
complex and less effective by the vital defect of 
the measure of 1872,—the omission, or, we 
might rather say, the systematic avoidance, of 
that simple and natural organisation of the 
medical and other inspectors, under their own 
officers and chiefs for large sanitary and water- 
shed districts, which would have enaabled each 
local nominee, now isolated, and often helpless, 
in presence of a parsimonious and ill-informed 
local Board, to do his duty to the country, with- 
out fear and without counteraction. For the 
first time, the Report states, the medical profes- 
sion thronghout the country was to be brought 
into official use with a view to the better pre- 
vention of disease. This action, the writer 
points out, was, at least in part, even in the 
terms of the statute, tentative, and the dis. 
cretion displayed by the various local Boards 
was thus not only of great fature consequence to 
the local working of the Sanitary Acts, but 
further, to the eventual public estimation of the 
new machinery. It was thus signally maladroit 
that the individual regulating wheels should 
have been so carefully thrown out of their 
proper gear, that, instead of-a harmonious and 
efficient machine, there should be only an uncon- 
nected series of more or less isolated efforts. 
Throughout 1873 the Board was advising local 
authorities in detail on partioular schemes of 
appointment and duty for sanitary regulations. 
This branch of the business, however, was 
exclusively in the hands of the non-medical 
officers of the Board. For this reason no 
attempt is made to give any account of the 
proceedings or their results. We are thus left 
in the dark as to a matter of extreme im- 
portance in a case in which the advice of the 
Board, in every individual instance, can not 
possess more than a transitory and questionable 
importance, without comparison with other like 
cases, and thus with the general sanitary system 
throughout the country. 

The medical inspections which were made, 
throughout the entire country, during 1873, were 
only forty-two in number. Of these the report 
tabulates a detailed list. With the exception of 
one case, relating to hospital accommodation, 
and one, to certain manufacturing processes 
causing nuisance to several districts, the ground 
of inquiry was almost always the presence of 
preventible disease. Thus we wa at pene 0 
Hexthorpe “ frequent prevalence of enteric fever, 
defective sewerage and drainage, pollated water. 
supply, improper means for the disposal of 
refuse.” This inquiry, dating in February, 1873, 
strikes the key-note of the remainder of the 
investigations. Unwholesome water is connected 
with the foregoing evils at Barking. Enteric 
fever occurs, in the same neighbourhood, in the 
vicinity of a well contaminated by sewage. 
Enteric fever prevails frequently at Bishop's 
Stortford ; imperfect ventilation of sewers 15 & 
feature in this case. At Brecknock, prevalence 
of fever is noted, under similar conditions. At 
Brierley Hill (Staffordshire), zymotic disease 18 
continually prevalent among dirty, ill-venti- 
lated, and over-crowded cottages. At Campden 
(Gloucestershire), enteric fever has been more 
or less prevalent for the last three years: the 
wells are polluted. At Cornbrooke (Warwick- 
shire), an outbreak of enteric fever followed the 
arrival of a patient suffering from this disease 
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from Leamington; the apparent medium of 
contamination being a well exposed to pollution. 
At Doncaster is remarked a large general and 
infantile mortality ; endemic enteric fever and 
diarrhea, epidemic scarlet fever and small-pox ; 
of course, we have to add polluted water, with 
general absence of sanitary care, and presence of 
piggeries. And so we might go on through the 
whole of the forty-two cases, to which we call 
the attention of our readers in the pages of the 
report itself. Whatever there may be, to use the 
words of Mr. Simon, that is tentative in the 
action of the administration, the intimate con- 
nexion between bad water, bad drainage, bad 
ventilation, overcrowding, and communion with 
pigs; and endemic and epidemic disease, in. 
volving an abnormall yo state of mortality, is 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. There is nothing 
in this new to our readers; but it has been 
rarely, if ever, more pointedly brought forward 
than in the dry statements of these collected 
medical reports. 

An inquiry of a different nature, and of con- 
siderable importance, has also been in progress 
during the past year, but has not yet been com- 
pleted. It regards the sanitary conditions which 
are involved in the pursuit of certain industries 
as they are at present carried on. Many of our 
readers will at once recall to mind some cases 
of this nature. In the cutlery business, for 
example, it was the case some time ago that no 
grinder was expected to exceed the age of forty, 
the particles struck off in the grinding process 
invariably causing disease of the lungs. Masks 
of wire and glass, and magnetic provisions for 
attracting the pulverised iron, were euggested 
as complete precautions; but were resisted by 
those chiefly interested in the matter. Again, 
the effect of the phosphorus used in making 
lucifer matches, until the use of the allotropic 
form of that chemical element, was to produce 
destructive caries of the jaw. The inquiries 
alluded to by Mr. Simon have been carried on, 
with respect to the metal trades, at Sheffield, 
Wolverhampton, Alcester, Bromsgrove, and 
Birmingham, by Dr. Ballard ; as to glove-making 
at Yeovil, by Dr. Blaxall; as to pillow-lace 
manufacture at Newport and Towcester, 
machine-lace and hosiery at Nottingham, 
Radford, and Basford; straw-plaiting at Tring 
and Berkhampstead; silk-weaving at Leith; 
silk-weaving and watch-making at Coventry ; 
and hosiery manufacture at Leicester and 
Hinckley, by Dr. Thorne. The outcome of 
these several investigations will, hereafter, form 
a very valuable contribution to the general 
theory of sanitary administration. 

Having concluded the ordinary report for the 
year, the writer, again referring to the state of 
official and administrative transition which 
obscured the action of the Local Government 
Board during the period, takes a glance at the 
sanitary future of the country. The outcome of 
the reports, which are now demanded by the 
legislation on the subject, will be to enable us 
to ascertain the practical effect of the laws 
which are in force for the prevention of disease 
throughout England. It is stated, as the 
common conviction of persons who are in a 
position to form a reliable judgment on the 
subject, that the half-million deaths which now 
annually occur throughout the country are more 
numerous, by fully one third part, than they 
would be, if existing knowledge of the chief 
causes of disease were reasonably well applied 
throughout the country. Without calling in 
question, in any way, a statement made on such 
high authority, it seems to us that the outcome 
of the statistics might be better expressed in 
another form. Admitting, on the testimony of 
the Medical Officer of the Local Government 
Board, that some 125,000 cases of preventible 
suffering annually attain their final record in the 
death register, it seems to us that these fatali- 
ties do not so much represent additional, as 
untimely, deaths. It is not that more people 
die, on a long average, in the year, so much as 
that these 125,000 die so much sooner than 
would be the case if proper sanitary 
precautions were universal. The point which 
the Report puts, of the 
er suffering which is thus involved, is 
one of an importance not to exaggerate. 
To this, in our view, has to be added another 
cause of evil, namely, the great economic loss to 
the country thus occasioned, Enteric fever, and 
the other forms of epidemic and endemic disease, 
which it is the special duty of the sanitary engi- 
neer to hold at bay, or absolutely to stamp out, 
rather attack the very young, or those in the 
prime of life, than those more advanced in years, 


terrible and | penned 


None, indeed, are secure, or, at least, are safe, 
for security may be an imaginary feeling; but 
the most valuable lives are the most exposed. 
Considering the rate of infant mortality, we can 
hardly be in error if we allow twenty years of 
life to be lost by each of the 125,000 preventible 
deaths. What is the value to the country of 
these 2,500,000 years of active life, thus cut off 
from the sum total of the productive life of the 
nation? If we average it only at 1001. per 
annum, and it is chiefly among the higher and 
more delicately-organised nervous systems that 
the ravages of the enemy occur, we have a loss 
of 250,000,0001. sterling per annum, arising from 
the unjustifiable neglect of decency, comfort, 
and salubrity. 

In the sanitary administration of England, 
Mr. Simon remarks, there are certain cases where 
local action cannot be taken without the previous 
express sanction of the central authority. Much 
influence thus attaches to this body. Further, 
in case of epidemic emergencies, a special power 
to issue directions is attributed to the Central 
Board, under the Diseases Prevention Act of 
1838. But, with such exceptions, all that, in the 
present state of the law, is competent to the 
Local Government Board, is a course of observa. 
tion and inquiry. Thus regarded, it is plain that 
instead of a Central Sanitary Authority, pro- 
perly so called, we have actually only a 
sort of permanent Royal Commission, autho. 
rised to collect evidence, and to do but little 
more. This is not exactly the language, but it 
is, in point of fact, the meaning of the Report. 
It may well be disheartening to those who 
regarded with hope the result of the unusually 
favourable opportunity for legislation that was 
open to the proposers of the measure of 1872, 
to find, on such high authority, the real state of 
the case. But it is of the first importance that, 
such being the truth, it should be distinctly 
unders by the country. We hoped for sani- 
tary administration; we have only sanitary 
observation. Let us make the best of what we 
have ; but let us not suppose that we have what 
the public health requires, or that we are ina 
state to do much more than cry “ Wolf, wolf,” if 
danger press. The test of local sanitary adminis. 
tration, the reporter truly points out, will be the 
success with which it prevents disease. In all 
cases where preventible disease is not prevented, 
the Local Government Board can now ascertain 
the fact by skilled inspection. It can, further, 
give advice, and, in extreme cases, issue orders 
under the Diseases Prevention Act. But, as the 
case stands, it is the augmented death-rate which 
will be the mainspring of such action as is com- 
petent to the Board; not the general outcome of 
a competent medical and sanitary survey of the 
country. We must continue to pay our annual 
250,000,0007. a little longer, say some ten or 
twenty years, as the price for securing the 
entirely unchecked autonomy of tke Local 
Boards, and of educating the rural mind to 
take a correct view of the combined sanitary 
and political advantages secured for them by 
the providence of the last Parliament. 

The fifteen hundred sanitary districts of the 
country contribute their respective quota to 
our 125,000 preventible (or rather deferrible) 
deaths, in very different ratios. The higher the 
contingent, the greater the proof of what Mr, 
Simon mildly terms “sanitary unsuccess.” 
Thus it is extremely important to note that 
figures which make but little arithmetical show, 
may have the utmost medical significance. One 
or two deaths from enteric fever, noted in a 
quarterly return of the Registrar General, in re- 
gard of some village or small country town, 
may indicate long continued prevalence of ne- 
glect of the most dangerous nature. One or two 
deaths by scarlatina or small-pox may indicate 
the beginning of an epidemic which, if un- 
checked, may in a few months decimate the 
invaded district, and spread thence, with con- 
centrated venom, over a wide neighbourhood. 
Thus no single death from preventible sources 
can be overlooked without danger. The ter- 
rible satire of the concluding remark of Mr. 
Simon (which we. think must have been 
during the rule of his late chief), 
is so striking that we must quote his 
own words :—“It seems almost neceseary 
add, that a method of procedure which waite for 
death as its of action may peculiarly 
dispense with cumulative proofs, and that, as no 
one preventible death can any longer be reme- 
died in regard of him who has suffered it, so the 
record of it may the more emphatically claim to 
be read as a protest on ths cath of cae.” 





At a time when both the country and the 





Houses of Parliament appear gladly to be taking 
breath after a fever of organic legislation, we 
are not about to raise the cry for new Acts of 
Parliament, or for immediate amendments of 
those already existing. Extreme legislative 
activity, it may well be held, is at once a proof 
and a result of administrative incapacity. It is 
so much easier to shift the blame of non-success 
on to the shoulders of 650 men, than fairly and 
honestly to meet it, that it is only too common 
for men to cry out for a change of law when all 
that is wanted is a change of administrators. 
Bat we cannot help believing that, under the 
powers of the existing Acts of Parliament, very 
much might be done by a truly earnest and com. 
petent Minister of Pablic Health, to avoid that 
waiting and watching for preventible deaths to 
which the medical officer of the Privy Council, 
in spite of his own wishes, is resigned. We do 
not speak as if giving a lawyer’s opinion on an 
Act of Parliament. In fact, the usual view of 
the legal profession is, that no opinion as to the 
meaning of an Act of Parliament is reliable until 
cases under it have been fought out before the 
ordinary tribunals of thelaw. But it has seemed 
to us all along, from the first perusal of the 
draft measure of 1872, that it lay very much 
with the President of the Local Board to render 
that measure efficient, or the reverse. That the 
central authority has power to make such simple 
alterations in the mutual relations between the 
health officers throughout the country, as to give 
to them that organic union which constitutes 
vitality, is, we think, the case. If other- 
wise, of course we can only, as Mr. Simon 
hints, count and weigh deaths; and look for- 
ward to future amendment of the law. But so 
little, by way of change in arrangement, would 
cause so immense a difference in the effective 
power of every health officer, that we cannot 
but hold such improvement to be within the 
scope of the measure. Kven voluntary asso- 
ciation might effect the great object in view. 
But voluntary association would demand, not 
only energetic initiation, but some means of 
compensating the associated officers for loss of 
time. We indicate this only as a proof of what 
lies, in our view, within the power of the central 
authority. The great point is, that reports as 
to sanitary abuses should not be made exclu- 
sively to those persons who have to pay for the 
removal of the abuses; and who thus will be the 
last readily to admit their existence. Let the 
Local Boards continue their present relation 
with their own officers. But let every report be 
sent in duplicate, so that it shall be accessible 
to the central authority. The mere knowledge 
of this fact would give an authority to every 
inspector, and would furnish a stimulus to every 
local sanitary authority throughout the country. 
If the Board of every union or parish were aware 
that a report, duly made to them ona given day, 
detailing certain probable causes of preventible 
disease, had also been laid before the chief 
officers of the Local Government Board, it is 
only in human nature that a very different degree 
of energy would be displayed in the removal! of 
those evils. Death might etill be waited for. 
The Central Board might make no sign. But, 
if death came, the responsibility of the local 
do-nothings would be brought out with such 
undeniable distinctness that their position before 
the country would be unenviable. We should 
thus bring the ordinary motives of human con- 
duct to work on behalf of sanitary reform. As 
it is, matters are so arranged as to make these 
motives all pull in the reverse way. On one 
side is economy of life and health. On the other 
side is economy of ratepayers’ money. Nine 
men out of ten, unless specially educated and 
trained in the matter, will sacrifice the invisible 
to the visible economy. Besides, it is not only 
that; it is the invisible economy as to one’s poor 
neighbour, in most cases, that has to be weighed 
against the visible economy of one’s own rates. 
The guardian, in his comfortable homestead, is 
not in any danger, he thinks, of annoyance, 
because the cotter has his pigs under his own 
bedroom window, or lets his gutters contribute 
foul water to his well. Therefore, if the con- 
scientious inspector takes his tale to the Board, 
there must be an extraordinary degree of public 


to | spirit and enlightenment in the members of that 


Board if the amendments ordered are not of the 
very smallest. But let the Board know that 
other and watchful eyes will read the report as 
to John Thatcher's pig-stye and well within a few 
days, and that questions may hereafter arise as 
to what action was taken on the report of the 
inspector, and the week would not be out before 
something would be done. 
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In a word, human nature was enlisted against | remarking on some of the peculiar forms of 


sanitary reform by the arrangement of the Act 
of 1872. Cannot the present chief of the Local 
Government Board make that same unsleeping 
power pull in the right direction ? 





SCOTI.MONASTICON. 


Tue learned and indefatigable precentor of 
Chichester, whose labours in the field of eccle- 
siastical history and archwology have been very 
valuable in their results, has in his last work* 
crossed the borders, and endeavoured to reduce 
to form and order the chaos of Scottish eccle- 
siastical history, tradition, and monumental 
relics. It is, as the author remarks, matter for 
surprise ‘that Scotland, to a proverb jealons of 
her nationality, and proud of her ancient lineage, 
in which, as in many other matters affecting the 
past, her temper is eminently conservative, yet 
can be so indifferent to the sacred reliques of her 
national art, and neglect the precious heirlooms 
of this kind transmitted to the present time.” 
The reason for this comparative neglect is, Mr. 
Walcott considers, that the popular mind “has 
been sedulously educated to regard such remains 
as monuments of idolatry and superstition” ; 
and that these have so far fullen out of notice 
that they are even forgotten in descriptions of 
the country, which is represented to the stranger 
as “full of salmon streams, heathery moors, 
gorse-clad, robed in purple and gold, and rich in 
game,” but as destitute, except in the neigh- 
bourhood immediately around Edinburgh, of the 
monuments of human fame and human labour 
which other countries have sheltered and studied 
with the deepest interest. The spacious quarto 
volume before us,—not filled with fine writing 
or reflections, but thickly studded with facts, 
histories, and statistics,—is at first glance 
a rebuke and a contradiction to those who 
deny to Scotland any interest except as a 
grand game preserve. We are glad to 
learn, however, on Mr. Walcott’s authority, 
that {“‘the narrow, unsparipg, superstition, 
which broke up tombs, tore down crosses, 
crumbled precious sculptures into dust, and 
effaced the chronicles of antiquity engraved in 
stone,” is being exorcised by a more liberal 
feeling, and that there is arising a disposition to 
seek materials for road-making and house- 
building from other quarries than the ancient 
walls of churches and abbeys. The present 
work, therefore, seems to be published at a for. 
tunate juncture, in time to give tabular informa. 
tion to the owners of Scottish ecclesiological 
relics, in regard to matters of which they are 

inning to recognise the vaiue. 

The work has been divided by the author into 
four sections, with the object of furnishing to 
each reader, in the most accessible manner, the 
precise kind of information he requires. The 
four sections are as follows :— 

“1. Historical : reaching the seventeenth 
century, when all interest in the ecclesiastical 
glories of the country becomes extinct. 

2. Architectural : containing the dates and 
examples of the successive styles of buildings. 

3. Legendary: embracing the folk-lore and 
traditions connected with the various founda- 

4. Descriptive accounts of the buildings, lists 
of members, their valuations at the dissolution, 
and present condition.” 

It is only with the architectural portion of the 
subject that we should be called on to deal 
in any detailed manner in these columns: this, 
however, constitutes the smallest part of the 
work, and, in the way of architectural illustra. 
tion, of course, adds nothing to the work pub. 
lished by Mr. R. W. Billings, some time since, 
in illustration of Scottish architecture. The 
architectural section gives a useful list of the 
existing remains of Mediwval architecture in 

Scotland, accompanied by some remarks as to 
distinctive peculiarities of the style north of the 
border ; the retention of the round arch espe- 
cially, to a date later than in England, and while 
other details had partaken of the general change 


window-tracery, Mr. Walcott notices the “ pear- 
shaped loop,” with a circular foliated head, 
which is not uncommon, and which is, in fact, a 
step farther in “ plate-tracery ” than the English 
builders got, and is a better way of filling up 
the space between two pointed window-h 
than the English method of inserting a circle 
between the heads of the lower lights. The 
drawing down of the lower part of the circle 
into the “ pear shape,” so as to be concentric, 
or nearly so, with the arches of the lower lights, 
may be called the missing link beween plate. 
tracery and tracery proper, a link almost 
omitted in the rapid development of tracery in 
England. One of the most peculiar forms of this 
pear-shaped light is that to be seen in Glasgow 
Cathedral, where the jamb shafts, from whose 
caps the cusping springs, are retained, and follow 
the curve of the lower part of the light, with a 
singular effect. In this case, the lower jambs of 
the light are convex, and not concave, in line. 
Among vagaries of Scottish tracery is the 
singular form shown in the window, eccentric in 
design altogether, in the Michael Kirk, near 
Elgin, where a heavy moulded tracery-bar iz 
bordered continuously by a broad thick fillet on 
each side, square in section, and forming the 
cusping in the heads of the lights. The effect is 
as if the lights had been cut out of a large slab, 
and the mouldings of the tracery planted on. the 
interspaces between them. No such abortion, at 
least, was ever found in any period of Gothic as 
practised in England. In the later windows of 
Melrose, on the other hand, we find variations 
from the more usual forms of “ perpendicular” 
tracery, which are rich in effect and suggestive. 
In its towers, such as are left, Scottish eccle. 
siastical architecture was seldom happy ; but in 
the mass it deserves, as Sir G. G, Scott recently 
urged, far more systematic study and illustra. 
tive record than it has received. There is, in 
many of the best specimens of the earlier periods, 
a kind of massive and half-barbarous power 
which is scarcely found elsewhere, It is less 
logically constructed,—more piled together,— 
than the architecture of ding date in 
England. The choir of Jedburgh, for instance, 
is similar in its mouldings and details to English 
work of the Transitional period, though some- 
what weightier and heavier in scale; but the 
treatment of the arcade of the ground story, not 
sprung from the impost, but abutting against 
the body of the great cylindrical piers, gives a 
peculiar air of rugged grandeur, different from 
the impression of the most massive Norman 
work carried out in England. The interest in 
such a case is of course rather historical and 
associative than purely architectural; and the 
manner in which the peculiar national position 
of Scotland in the middle ages, as well as the 
marked individuality of character which has 
remained uneffaced to this day, have acted upon 
the architecture of the country, and modified the 
forms in the first instance adopted from France 
or England, is one of the most curious and 
interesting chapters in the history of the rela. 
tion between style and national circumstances. 
Mr. Walcott’s book, however, rather gives 
occasion for such reflections than leads to them, 
the object of the work being, both in the archi- 
tectural and in the historical and legendary sec- 
tions, to give facts, and satisfactory authorities 
for them. It is thus not a book for general 
reading so much as for reference and informa- 
tion, and the very extent and fulness of the 
information given interferes with the existence 
of what is generally called literary excellence or 
interest; but for the purpose for which it is 
written the book will not be less valuable on this 
account. Plans of the principal buildings re- 
ferred to are given, and a few views, which we 
seem to remember seeing elsewhere. The book 
is excellently printed on strong, thick, durable 
paper, as books of this class should be; and has 
the desirable addition of a wide margin, too 
often omitted in these close-shaving days. It 
will take its place in every rere a and 
antiquary’s bookcase, as the only work of any- 
thing like completeness and precision at present 





and progress of the style, as shown, for instance, 
in the fine doorway at Aberbrothwick, where 
the treatment of shafts and caps in the jambs 
reminds us of the west front of Peterborough 
(in detail), while the mouldings of the circalar 
arch approximate much more to Norman. In 





* Seoti-Monasticon: the Ancient Church of land ; 
& History of the Cathedrals, conventional Fucnaubes 
Collegiate Churches and Hospitals of Scotland By 
Mackenzie E.C. Walcott, B.D., F.8&A., Precentor of 


existing on the subject, and will form a worthy 
addition to the list of useful and laboriously 
compiled works of a similar nature which we 
already owe to the industry of its author. It is 
the lot of workers such as Mr. Walcott to receive 
scarcely the due estimate of their labours in 
comparison with that obtained for many more 
amusing, perhaps, but lesa trustworthy and 
more easily written records. The amount of 
mere printed matter in such books as these, 
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considerable as it is, in most cases very inade- 











































quately represents the time and research which 
it has cost; and we owe a larger debt than is 
always recognised to those who are willing to 
undertake a great deal of intellectual drudgery 
in order to present a mass of historical facts in 
a readable and concentrated form, for the benefit 


eads | of the general student. 





—— 


ART.PUBLICATIONS OF THE MONTH. 


oa: Art Journal offers its readers Sotarete 
rather unusual specialty—an engra ofa 
work which has never been exhibited and is 
unknown to the public. The original is by that 
clever artist, Mr. Boughton, whoreceived a com. 
mission from the of the Journal to 
paint a subject from Shakspeare of his own 
choosing. He has selected a situation which 
we do not remember to have seen illustrated 
before—that in Richard II., where Isabella, 
having walked into the garden with her ladies 
for diversion of her thoughts, overbears the 
gardeners “talking elem te capita: Bs 
her comfort. Judgi engraving, 
work should Socal Mr. Boughton’s best ; the 
constrained attitude vo poacie expression .. 
the principal figure tell the story very well. 
Mr. C. W. Barr contributes some remarks on the 
new purchases by Francesca, Pintaricchio, Sig- 
norelli, &c.,in the National Gallery; and Mr. 
W. B. Scott continues a = Meee 
inters, the present num i edica’ 

Tintoretto, The other illustrations are Pado- 
vanino’s “M of Cana,” and the portion 
of the Albert Memorial sculptures containing 
the architects. The rest of the bas-reliefs have 
been already illustrated. These latter are very 
carefully and conscientiously done; but they 
must not be relied on for doing justice to the. 
sculptor’s work in regard to expression—the 
scale ig too small for that. Miss Mary Eliza 
Rogers continues her interesting papers on Art- 
work in Syria and Palestine. 

The salient point in the illustrations of the 
Portfolio for the current month, is an etching 
from Gainsborough’s fine known as 
“The Parish Clerk,” in the National Gallery ; a 
work not only of the highest excellence artisti- 
cally, but interesting as the representation of 
the best type of a very characteristic class of 
men who were in their glory in the artist’s day, 
and have now nearly disappeared under the 
influence of modern ecclesiological transforma. 
tions. The etching, by Waltner, is careful and 
aceurate, though a little tame in style: the hand 
resting on the desk-rail is scarcely successful. 
Mr. Wornum, who contributes a few words in 
relation to the work and its author, does justice 
to the versatility of the painter’s genius, which 
seems to stand continually higher in estimation. 
To look at this picture, at the portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons, and at the landscape hanging 
about midway between them, in the National 
Gallery, and reflect that these are all the work 
of the same painter, produces an impression of 
remarkably varied power. Mr. Wornum, indeed, 
complains, not without reason, of Gainsborough’s 
lack of finish at times, and his trusting so much 
to slight and rapid touches to secure an effect ; 
but it is perhaps scarcely fair to call the “ Musi- 
dora” a “sketch”; it is sufficiently finished for 
the painter’s object, which manifestly was not a 
mere material one. M. Taine, when he visited 
and made notes cael 4 es ee a 
particularly struck wi e thoroughly lady 
Pesta. and manner which Gottsborough 
had infased into this figure; it was no mere 
“etudy of the nude,” but a lady in undrese. 
Ingres or Gerome would have left Gainsborough 
far behind, no doubt, in the painting and working 
pe bash maser the figure; but would either 

them have been capable of equalling the 
English painter’s refinement of feeling? We 
have come down so much to the mere feeling of 


that verata , the decoration of St. Paul's. 
The tone is evidently in favour of an extensive 
system of or rather, of 
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If writing about a scheme ensured its success, 
the decoration 


4 of St. Paul's, when 
achieved, ought to be one of the most successful 


things ever done, for the amount of ink shed 


over it is, as our American friends say, “| sitti 


caution.” A series of letters on the subject are 
going through the monthly serial called Art. 
What is more to the purpose is the commence- 
ment of a series of Mr. Cave Thomas, 
on the “Theory of Colour,” specially from the 
artist’s point of view, and in which all scientific 
technicalities or theories unnecessary to the 
artist are to be ignored, and the subject gone 
into exactly as far as it affects the practice of 
painti dno further. Mr. Thomas's “ ‘4 
a half-longth (one of a series), reprod by 
the Heliotype process, is @ fine conception; we 
are glad to meet, even in the shape of journal 
illustrations, with the ions of an artist of 
peer Raw My ge ge late. The 

tispiece is a i a study by a young 
artist at Rome, Mr. Ellis, a Antony 
and Cleopatra,” in Elysium, taken from the 
passage where Antony depicts their future in the 
other world: as a poetic conception and compo- 
sition, this is a remarkable drawing, and shows 
high promise. 


The Atheneum has been giving at intervals, 
for some time past, articles iptive and 


critical on the private collections of pictares in | be shaken 


England, which are worth the attention of those 
who wish to knew where specimens of each 
painter are attainable for inspection or study. 
The last number commences an interesting 
ion of the art-treasures of Chatsworth, 
which is particularly rich in drawings by the 
great masters, Al! the collections mentioned by 
the Atheneum critic may not be accessible to 
ordinary visitors, but probably most of them are 
so to any one who cares to see them, and the 
papers, if collected, would form a useful memo. 
randum of what is to be seen, and where, as 
well as give a more adequate idea than perhaps 
exists of the great wealth of this 

country in old and valuable paintings. 

The last number of the Gazette des Architectes 
(August 31) contains a paper by M. Durand on 
schools and school-planning, which will have its 
interest for those engaged in this class of work. 
In a review of the designs for the church of the 
Saeré Coeur in the previous number, reference is 
made to the “beautiful perspective views” of 
‘the interior and exterior, accom ing the 
plans of Mesars. Phipps and Phené Spiers, as 
“‘ demonstrating to us once more that their com- 
patriots are our masters in water - colour.” 
Apropos of this same large church competition, 
M. Perin, avocat, writes to the Gazette, enclosing 
an extract from the “ Mémoires Critiques 
-d’Architecture ” of M. Frei Finance Minister 
in 1602, who seems to have had special con- 
ries, in ingnel e egal own aeah 

ession in to c -build- 
0% “There are some churches,” wrote this 
critic of the bureau, “ where the archi- 
tects, while letting their imagination run 
wild, have at last discovered [the secret of 
rendering all the nuns consumptive. These 
gentlemen, who rejoice in large lungs and re- 
markably strong chests, trouble theinselves very 
little about these poor virgins, already enfeebled 
by the austerities of their’ profession, tiring 
their lungs and straining their throats in singing ; 
seeing that they themselves often know nothing 
of any harmony better than that produced by the 
chink of the coins in which they are paid, and do 
not think about the necessity of providing that the 
nuns should be able to sing quietly and without 
effort, and that the listeners have musical 
sound and not shrieking. . . . The architect 
who makes the plan of a church should not ne- 
giect to calculate its acoustic effect, in such sort 
that the harmony of the sacred hymn does not 
lose and disperse itself under his vaults.” The 
worthy advocate seems to think the publication 
of these remarks peculiarly called for just as 
this large church is to be built on Montmartre. 
Evidently the legal profession is not given to 
peng images, hr tor ata in France, any 
more than in 
nokvaie : heron em te to 
8 paintings for ‘aris Opera house as 
being considered disappointing in their results. 
An opposite idea is conveyed in the long article 
on the painter and his works in the recent 
number of the Gazette des Beaue Arts (August, 
not September; the French serials of this 
class are, somehow or other, wonderfully dilatory 
in finding their way over here), by M. René 
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Ménard, who may perhaps be prejudiced 
favour of the subject of his 
and reiinement are not Bau 


Is 


dry’s strong poi 
His group of the “ Graces” reminds one 
portly dames of Rubens; but in other 
that of Hesiod, 
same Pp» t 
manifest inspiration of composition and 
often met with in modern subjects of thi 
The cartoon for the “Judgment of 
which a photo-lithograph is given, is also 
oy geen pene 5 Se See and e i 
figures, especially of the Juno, 
original conception in the figure of Paris, 
languid, sensnous air accords well with 
. M. Ménard says of 
principal figures, “‘ These three 
amplitude of tournure and a power in 
ling which recall the Italian masters 
naissance, and remove jus far indeed 
starved forms which contemporary art bas made 
such abuse of.” In the same breath the reviewer 
raises a question as to the legendary correctness 
of representing the three candidates for the 
apple as disrobed, affirming that the oldest form 
of the legend represents Venus alone as par- 
tially displaying her charms, as a final and 
convincing argument. However, the other form 
has been so universally accepted by painters 
and poets (by none more finely treated than by 
our present poet-laureate) that it is not likely to 
Snow. 

The illustrations of the single figures of M. 
Baudry, as well as those to the article on the 
last Salou, are nearly all fac-simile reproductions 
of the artist's own sketches, “ Oroquis de 
V Auteur,” by a process of i 


I 


® 
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ith 
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matt 


other day. These, of course, do not give any- 
thing like a vraisemblance of the origi in 
detail, and are, in regard to finish, below what 
the subseribers to any English publication of the 
same stamp would look for. But they have 
more real artistic interest than any but the 
finest class of wood engravings. If they do not 
give an imitation of the artist’s handiwork in 
the original painting, they give his thought as 
he felt it himself, and his actual handiwork in 
this short-hand expression of it, which some. 
times derives a new interest from showing the 
artist’s power of manipulation in another branch 
of art. The sketch by M. Paris of his “ View in 
the Campagna”’ is most masterly as an indica- 
tion of light, shadow, and distance in com 
tively few lines: the work is a very original one. 
The same number of the Beaue Arts com- 
mences a series of “ Lettres Anglaises,” by M. 
Dubouloz, with the heading “A Philip Cunliffe 
Owen, Esq., Directeur du South ington 
Museum, ‘the right man in the right place,’ ces 
lettres sont respectueusement iées.”” The 
writer avers that to initiate readers of the 
Gazette into all the exhibitions ed “under the 
of art” during the season, would 
to undertake a labour from which Hercules 
himself might have shrunk. M. Duabouloz con- 
fines himself for the present to the Academy, 
where, need we say, he finds the works of Dalon 
and Carpeaux the first things of any consequence. 
As to the “ Danse”’ of the latter, a national pride 
in such work is excusable, bat wipes ig om 
compatriot critics of so able an artist as M. Dalou 
should blindly encourage him in making an 
utterly wrong use of the art of sculpture. Mr. 
Leighton is patted on the back and told he can 
do r, and “must be himself next Nad 
Scarcely a word of commendation can be ex- 
torted even for his best work this year, that 
figure “nue comme la main, ce que la pudeur 
Britannique traduit en un costume of the mea- 
gerest desoription,’—a rap at the pretentious 
mock-propriety phrases of English newspapers 
which is not uncalled for. But the French critic 
is most exercised in mind as to the i 
loan exhibition of works by Calleott, Etty, 
Maclise. He thought the ennwi resulting from 
the Landseer exhibition mast have shown that 
such collections could only be desirable in con- 
nexion with the very highest names in art. In 
regard to the next exhibition, he observes that 
Callcott will suffer least,—“ he was a veritable 
artist, and merits and occupies an honourable 
place in the second rank.” The exhibition will 
tell nothing about Etty which every one does 
not know at present; he was an artist always 
wanting to scale heaven, but never i 
in his ideal : “ still, there is something in William 
Etty.” But to Marlise M. Dubouloz denies any 
claim whatever to high artistic rank, and thinks 
the late painter's former colleagues will be doing 





him a “ trés-méchant service” in proving the 





s S La 
to that of which we gave an illustration the 
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| nullity of his claim, He refers sarcastically to 
the gigantic poster inviting an inspection of the 
“ Strongbow ” picture, “22 ft, by 16 ft., and 
pronounced to be the finest picture in the 
world” ; the whole translated for the benefit of 
readers of the Gazetie: that such an advertise- 
ment should have been put forth in connexion 
with the work of any painter of high so maa 
well move astonishment and ridicule. . 
Dabouloz ought to know, however, that this is 
a mere picture-dealer’s dodge, over which no one 
has any control. We suspect, moreover, the 
writer knows lees of Maclise’s works than he 


ought. 

rench art-critics seem very anxiousat present 
that we should have every opportunity of seeing 
ourselves as others see us. M. Dubouloz’s 
criticisms are not without interest, but they 
would be pleasanter to read, and would do more 
good, if they were less prejudiced, and if he 
were not quite so sure of ev: ing. 

Admirers of M. Jules Breton, whose works are 
so well known in English exhibitions, may be 
interested to learn that the painter is also a poet. 
Three short pieces by him appear at the close of 
the number of the Gazette des Beaux Arts to 
which we have been referring. 











FRENCH EXCURSION OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.* 


France, ENGLAND. 
Norman. 
Romanesque ...... 800 t0 1130 ... 1066 to 1146 
Tranaitdonel ..... 1120 to.1180 .., 1146 to 1190 
re are 1180 to 1280 ... 1190 to 1246 
[Or might be considered as a pro- 
‘ Transition from 1120 to 
Geometrical .,,... 1225 
or 1280 to 1820 ... 1245 to 1815 
(Or even later in some instances] 
Curvilinear, 
based 1820 to 1520 ... 1315 to 1360 
Rectilinear. 
[Late Curvilinear= Flamboyant} | 1360 to 1500 


The above shows Mr. Sharpe’s nomenclature 

isionally suggested—in a tabular form. 
The following notes refer to some of the 
smaller churches visited, churches not mentioned 
in the ordinary guide-books, and, therefore, not 
much known :— 

Chapel of the Hétel Dieu, Paris (St. Julien le 
Pauvre).—North door opens into the court of 
Hospital. Three apses at the east. Elegant vault 
and original windows. Some caps suggestive of 
Canterbury Choir (1174, &.). Nave of four 
bays altered or reconstruc in Renaissance 
time; further extension westwards originally 
indicated by remains at north-west angle. Inte- 
resting step in the progress towards full Gothic. 
Apse, about 1170; nave aisles later. Thus the 
chancel is in direct succession to St. Germain des 
Pras, consecrated 1163. “ Charmante —_ 
église de la fin du XII. sidcle,” says M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, v. 190. A bay measured by members of 


the party; mouldings cymagraphed, and foliage 
drawn 


Montmartre.—The old church on the hill,—the 
roof used in pre-electric days for semaphore 
signalling,—the dormers (and equally the pro- 
spect tower close by) give Paris from a natural 
eminence; steep streets sloping towards the 
Trinity and towards Place Lafayette. Marble 
columns here, supposed to have belonged to a 
temple of Mercury, and very Roman-like caps 
north and south of apse, and on the west re- 
sponds of the nave. Nave of five bays Tran- 
sitional ; not unlike the choir of St. Germain des 
Prés in arrangement, but shorn of some portion 
of its upper stages by Flamboyant vaulting. 
Three apses at the east; a good external design 
to the main apse, with very pronounced but- 
tresses. 

Gonesse.—The parish church of a small town. 
Begun at the east end just at the close of the 
Transitional period, eight years or so later than 
the Chapel at Hétel Dieu, Paris. Note as a 
peculiarity pilaster shafts running from floor to 
vaulting (with caps and bases), found also in 
Notre Dame. Crossing and triforium, columns 
of apse extremely slender ; nodoubt the builders 
wished to keep the bays narrow as usual, to 
keep clear of crippled perspective of arches, and 
then desired not to magnify the rather numerous 
supports; cut-off corners of abaci of columns 
suggest near approach of Lancet period. All 
pointed arches. Nave: ground.story Lancet, 








® Bee pp. 703, 721, 740, ente. 
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1210-1220; intended to be three-storied, but 
the true clearstory wanting. Three western 
doorways good Late Lancet (1230), raised 
pedestals. Organ in western gallery, pleasing 
case, dated 1508, said to be one of the three 
oldest in France. Good Geometrical arcade of 
four arches behind organ, at west wall. Pic- 
turesque general effect from the East gegen & 

St. Vincent, Senlis (R. J. Johnson, “ Early 
French Architecture,” ‘plates 9, 10).—A cross 

church without aisles; seemingly by some freak of 
art astray from the other side of the Loire. The 
church of one date,—1130 to 1140,—scarcely clear 
of Romanesque. East end lower than the rest of 
vaulting (square east wall, no apse). Internally 
@ severe plainness; large attached columns; 
very square vault ribs. Underlighted with blunt- 
pointed windows. Altogether, almost frowning 
austerity. The tower in the angle formed by junc- 
tion of nave and transept, in two long stages above 
the church roof, and covered with a steep hipped 
roof, Leanness,—thin at eaves and in widths of 
piers ; strangely akin in expression to the notable 
far richer, and more beautiful, tower of the 
cathedral. This church is now attached to a col- 
lege: an elegant Louis XIV. cloister. 

Montataire.—The church on the top ofa steep 
hill. West part Lancet; east part intended to 
be built much more sumptuously in Geometrical 
period, never completed. Simple quadripartite 
vaulting—customary all through the Geometrical 
period. Well-marked external cornice, with 
single leaves stretching themselves in the hollow. 
Bold west porch. 

St. Vaast.—Small cross church. Nave, Transi- 
tional with two doorways of same date. Chancel, 
Lancet (about 1200), but little advanced beyond 
the nave—no such strongly-marked differences 
as are seen in the proportions, mouldings, and 
foliage of the English fully-developed Lancet 
when compared with the Transition. The 
crossing very effective externally and internally. 
The tower—now somewhat incomplete—but 
possessing windows that might lay claim to 
grandeur, rising in one length from string at 
apse ridge near to the eaves of tower gable. 

Cires-les-Mello.—Formerly Collegiate Church 
(91, 92, 93, R. J. Johnson), now of very square 
plan—nave two bays long,—double aisle carried 
out tothe lines of the transepts. Earliest Lancet, 
not quite clear of Transition. An elegant vaulted 
interior in three stories. 

Mello.— Lancet nave, with geometrical clear- 
story caps to vaulting shafts, and vault. Single- 
arched openings at blind-story — solidity and 
repose ; but the design disjointed, as the clear. 
story over it is of course pierced to the utmost. 
West doorway well moulded. Doorway between 
transept, and boldly-projecting buttress, a very 
deep arch thus forming a porch. Chancel 
injured by fire and restored by the predecessor 
of M. le Curé—that restorer described simply as 
‘a Vandal,” a title no doubt doing him justice, 
albeit apparently showing some forgetfulness of 
the possibilities of Balzac’s “ Le Francais, l’art 
de faire comprendre ce qui ne doit pas se dire.” 

Beaumont-sur-Oise, on a steepish hill side.— 
The church, reached by flights of steps, and 
seen along the river from the south-west for 
miles. Chancel, Late Transitional, well propor- 
tioned. Nave, much more ambitious intentions, 
—Lancet. Ground-story and blind-story only 
remain. Clearstory intended. Now a flat 
wooden ceiling. Double aisles to nave. Little 
essential difference in capitals from those in 
chancel. The whole an excellent series,—some 
of the best stamp,—arch mouldings a little 
more developed in the nave. Rich west portal, 
—very beautiful. 

Champagne.—Lancet, just clear of Transition, 
as faras the main features of the design are 
concerned, Circular columns, with polygonal 

bases, and with capitals having canted corners 
to their abaci. Triple vaulting shafts: quadri- 
partite vaulting (this no doubt later), probably 
Geometrical, as the clearstory windows and west 
window are. Nave, a little narrow, or the pro- 
portions near perfection. Much good carving. 
Central tower has led to the strengthening of 
central piers in the Flamboyant time,—to the 
interior’s disadvantage every way. This tower, 
Transitional,—perhaps the remaining portion of 

-&n earlier church. Steep hipped covering, 
strong cornice, well-marked angles, clean out- 
line; only two stages, and effective predomi. 
nance of the upper of the two; deep window 
recesses. (Tower in RK. J. Johnson, 40.) Said 
to be the best tower of its kind in the whole 
Tle de France. 

‘ CNY. le. Comle.—Transitional. Apsidal end in 
y®, with a pier (not a window) on the 


axis. Capitals in north transept jn much 
variety. Central tower with a gabled roof; 
tiled; double buttresses at angle. Two two- 
light windows in each side. Picturesque. 

Auvers.—Chancel and first compartment of 
the nave designed in Transitional period. Nave, 
Lancet. May be compared with ep gw 
but here at Auvers is a blind-story five 
arches to the bay, a string level with abaci of 
vaulting-shafts, and single Lancet clearstory- 
windows. The lighting in the clearstory and 
the whole height of that division somewhat 
underdone. Accurate poising of the load on 
pier-caps. No want of balance when viewed 
from any side or angle. This one of the charms 
of well-managed vaulting, due to aisle-vault and 
vaulting-shafts of nave. The church on line of 
rising hill, along slope from the Oise (backed 
round with trees). The hill made a terrace 
south of the church, and retained by old wall 
with buttresses. The view of the building seen 
over the steps at the south-west unusual and 
picture-like. 

Taverny.—Nave in three stages; cl 
Flamboyant, windows in three lights. Nort 
transept a very finished work, in three stages to 
north end and four to sides; quadripartite 
vaulting. Geometrical chapels, north and south 
of chancel. 

Gonesse, about eight miles north of Paris, and reached 
from Villiers-le-Be) station on the line to Mayo & 

Montataire, St. Vaast, and the Mellos, about thirty 
miles north of Paris. Cires-les-Mello is a station on the 
line from Paris to Beauvais. 

Beaumont-sur-Oise and Auvers-Mery are stations on 
the line from Paris to Creil by Pontoise. Champagne 
and Jouy-le-Comte stand between Beaumont and Auvers, 
Taverny is a mile or so from St. Leu Taverny (a burial- 
place of the Bonapartes), and is reached from Herblay 
station (Paris to Pontoise), 








QUEEN ANNE IN ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD. 


“Crear it away! Clear it away!” This 
seems to be the cry of the day. Everything 
that does not quite meet our views, that is not 
exactly in the style we happen just now to 
approve of, that is not quite so good as we think 
it might be, or that stands a little in our way, is 
to be demolished and done away with. The 
result of such a course must be disastrous, and 
cannot be too often protested against. A cry 
bas been raised in authoritative quarters against 
the statue of Queen Anne which stands in front 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and there seems a strong 
inclination to “clear itaway.” Well, we are not 
disposed to join in this cry : we sincerely hope, 
in fact, that the statue may be allowed to remain 
where it is. Itdoesnoharm. It is a piece of 
the handwriting of the period, and is more 
interesting, in fact, than some of our more 
modern sculpture. Moreover, it is a memorial 
statue, and we ought not to take it down. If 
every ‘succeeding generation is to sweep away 
the memorials raised by that which preceded it, 
history will have no landmarks. Queen Anne 
architecture is the fashion just now; if we wait 
a bit Queen Anne sculpture will come into 
favour. Anyhow, we have no business to pre- 
vent our children seeing what it was like. 

The Rev. Sparrow Simpson has communicated 
to the Times the following extracts from the 
“Charge Books” preserved amongst the cathe. 
dral records, dating from June 24th, 1711, to 
June 24th, 1712 :— 

“To F is Bird, tor, th id by him 
for scaffolding, fenceing, 8 Sadao adae oo o Ag 
raise the Figures and Ors statue, making sevil, tredways 
to Le of a moseroue. sheddings, &c., Me" 

o the ° cis DY OT CO) i cramps, 
&e., for ye Qn.’s Statue, pedeuel to the nme Boos 
cramps, wt. 2ewt. 2qrs. 121b., at 3s., 307. 12s. ; fora 
copper staff for Britania, 1.4, at 4s., 6/, 88.; for a scepter 
for ye Queen, 41.—50l, 

To the sd. Francis Bird for days’ worke, vizt., —In 
filling up wth. solid Portland stone between the courses 
of the steps to ye Pedestal, letting in sundry iron and 
copper cramps, cutting holes for the iron fence, and 
filling the Pedestal wth. solid stone, moving the Statues 
from the shed, and hoisting up the same, ig sevil. 
Log the poring tore up by the frost bringing the blocke of 
ing the pav rm i 
marble rom Heotlen yard and fixi sab tne for work- 
ing, &c. For 516 days of masons at 2s. 6d., 64. 10s, ; for 
sawing 121 fot. of marble at 2s., 122, 2s.—76i, 12s, 

To the sd. Fra, Bird for the for the Queen’s 
Statue with the steps, paving, &c. For 652 ft 

t 


supll. black astragal step, at 6s. 6d. p. fot., with ea 
rubbing, and setting, 179 lis. 3d.; for 91 f%. 8 i, of black 
Irish paving, wch. was saw'd out of , at 

4d. ; for 122 ft. supll. of Portland bi 


foot ofthe steps, at 15d. pr. fot. 72. 12s. 6d. ; for 487 ft.8 
supll. circular white uaetie mouldings being base mold, 


cap mold, and pannels in the great pedestal, at 6s. 6d. p. 
fot., 1587. 9s. 10d, ; for 1 rod } of rubble-worke in wun, 
at 24s., 11. 10s.; for 16 stone stoopes the foot of the 


steps, to keep the coaches from ye fe: at 18s. ea, [ sic}, 
130. 108.3830. lis. 11d, Serer ty teie] 





To the said Francis Bird, vizt..—For the Queen's 








Statue at the west end, with all enrichments, 2502. ; for 
four other figures there, each 220/.—8401. ; & white 
marble shield, with the arms, 60l1.—total, 1,140/. 

To John Tijoue, smith, for the fence round the Queen’s 

area, in circumference 77 foot, and wt, 
159 owt. 1 qr. 12 Ib. at 5d. per li. 3712. 16s, 9d. 

To J T painter.—For [pein ] the iron 
railes round ye Q.’s Statue cont. 473 fot. supll. at 3d. p, 
foot bil, 188, ” 

The total cost of the statue, with all its ac. 
cessories, together with the charges for fixing it, 
amounted, as will be seen by these figures, to 
2,0871. 183. 1ld. The Queen herself, as appears 
from a petition addressed to her Majesty by Sir 
Christopher Wren, gave the blocks of marble for 
the statues. 

This is a memorial of Queen Anne raised by the 
eighteenth century, and there is really no single 
valid reason why the nineteenth should clear it 


away. 








CRYSTAL PALACE AGITATION, 


We have been favoured with various papers 
and pamphlets from different quarters complain- 
ing of the present state of things at the Crystal 
Palace, which is certainly unsatisf: enough 
if what is said be trae. The Garden delivers a 
blow in this wise :— 

“ Moved by Mr. Scott Russell’s report we visited the 
Crystal Palace gardens — past week with a view 
of examining their condition, We found the ruin appalling 
and apparently beyond repair. At this moment much o 
the garden presents a most hideous ruin. The enormous 
and ugly fountain-lakes, with their miles of huge iron 
piping, like sea-serpents stranded in muddy waters, are 
now rendered more offensive than ever by the foul-loeking 
water having fallen low from the banks, and by the a 
unaccountable ruin of the water-temples and colonnades, 
The enormous cascades have not played for eleven years ; 
a fitting result of the waste of precious means in such 
ignoble masonry. In its best days all this showy water- 
tossing had not as much beauty as a mountain streamlet ; 
now it is the most lamentable sight we have ever wi 
in a public garden, We question very much if any reader 
would or could imagine the disgrace to which these vast 
works have come without personally examining them.” 

Mr. Francis Fuller proposes to set all things 
right by means of an art-union, It is to be 
hoped some more promising mode of overcoming 
the difficulties will be found. A reply to 
objectors by the chairman of the company, 
Mr. Thomas Haghes, which has been published, 
does not seem to us very satisfactory. The 
correctness of all we long ago said in opposition 
to the assertion that such constructions as the 
Crystal Palace would supersede brick and stone 
buildings becomes more and more evident. The 
Crystal Palace as originally planned and started 
was such an admirable and important institution 
from an educational, artistic, and recreative 
point of view, that the best mode of bringing 
about its restoration and sustentation might 
almost claim to be an Imperial question. - We 
must not lose the Crystal Palace. 








INTERMITTENT DOWNWARD FILTRATION 
OF SEWAGE. 


In the open ground on the west side of the 
Exhibition building at South Kensington will be 
found some interesting and excellent specimens 
of concrete as used in building, and the illustra- 
tion of various processes in connexion with the 
drainage problem. Amongst the latter will be 
seen the Self-acting Sewage Regulator, and an 
arrangement to show the effect of Intermittent 
Downward Filtration of Sewage, exhibited by Mr. 
Bailey Denton and Mr. Rogers Field. London 
sewage is daily delivered to the regulator, by 
which it is discharged on to natural soil at the 
rate of eight gallons of sewage to a cubic yard 
of drained soil. “This is equal to the disposal 
of sewage at the rate of 3,000 persons (supplied 
with twenty gallons of water per head) to an 
acre of land drained 5 ft. deep.” The process 
eg is the same as that adopted at Merthyr 
Tydfil. ie 

"The sewage having been filtered through the 
soil is discharged as aclear effluent, even clearer 
now, according to a published analysis bef Dr. 
Benjamin Paul, than it was on the, 30th of June 
last, when he first analysed it. 

The Self-Acting Sewage Regulator is in- 
tended to overcome the difficulty of dealing with 
small and irregular outflows of sewage from 
small towns, villages, mansions, and institutions 
of all kinds. “The Regulator apportions to the 
land the tage wes of sewage it is 
of purifying, insures intermittency of ap- 
plication, both of which conditions, so essential 
to the success of intermittent downward filtra- 
tion and irrigation, are secured by automatic 
action.” We illustrated the principle of its con- 
struction some time ago. 

All who are interested in drainage 
may usefully examine Mr. Dentou’s exhibit. 
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EXPENDITURE ON RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Wirain the past three or four weeks the half. 
yearly meetings of the several railway companies 
have been held. The reports and proceedings 
of nearly all the leading companies show that a 


large expenditure in new works and buildings | 


continues, 

The expenditure in new works, during the 
half-year, by the Midland Company, exceeds 
that of any of its competitors, and is a striking 
illustration of the elasticity and expansion of 
this great company. The entire outlay for the 
half-year on works and working stock amounted 
to 1,509,5651., of which §20,5981. were expended 
on lines already opened for traffic, for increased 
accommodation, including new stations, goods 
sheds, engine-sheds, sidings, cottages, and con. 
struction of block telegraph; whilst 160,0341. 
were expended in additional working stock. In 
addition to this outlay, 506,108/. were expended 
on lines and works in course of construction, of 
which no less than 342,0001. were spent on the 
Settle and Carlisle line ; and with respect to this 
line, which will be a most important addition to 
the company’s system, the chairman stated that 
their engineer, Mr. Crossley, hoped to have the 
line of permanent rails constructed through by 
the beginning of next year. He added that 
every possible exertion was being made to com- 
plete and open the line, the directors being fully 
alive to its great importance, and to its being 
brought into effective operation. Beyond the 
expenditare above named, on existing and new 
lines actually their own property, they had aleo 


| wards of 480,001. daring the half-year in new 
and additional works, 149,610l. being on new 
linea, and 330,C00l., in providing additional 
station and warchouse accommodation on lines 
already opened for traffic. The expenditure 
by this company during the half-year on 
rolling stock was exceptionally large, being 
no less than 488,9131., and a number of statistics 
on the subject which was stated by the chair. 
man of the meeting will be read with interest. 
He said that daring the half-year they had added 
fifty-two new locomotive engines to their stock, 
so that they had in all now 1,155 locomotive 
engines on their railway. The plant for their 
passenger and merchandise traffic had also been 
largely increased, especially in the matter of 
mineral wagons. They had added no fewer than 
1,415 mineral wagons, increasing such stock 
beyond that of any other company, looking at 
the districts to be served. The company bad at 
this moment no fewer than 43,597 mineral 
wagons of various kinds, and the whole of the 
rolling stock numbered 73,158, which has cost 
the company upwards of seven millions sterling. 
The expenditure must still continue during the 
current and succeeding half-year to the amount 
of about 600,0001., and when that sum of money 
was spent, the entire working stock of the North- 
Eastern Company woald be as nearly as possible 
worth eight millions sterling. Adverting to the 
| great rise in the price of labour, and the rate 

now paid to artizans of every class, he said that 

the total increase in the working expenses of the 
‘company amounted to 163,393! , and fully one. 
| half of that—above 80,000/. of it—was due to 
| wages. 





expended during the half-year 322,8251. incon-| As compared with the several companies 
tributions to joint lines, making altogether the already referred to, the expenditure of the Great 
sum of 1,509,5651., as before named. The Eastern during the half-year was limited, the 
chairman stated, as an interesting fact, that the | total outlay in works being 137,794/., of which 
company at the present moment possessed 1,067 69,9881. were on account of the new station in 
locomotive engines, 2,856 coaching vehicles, | Liverpool-street, and 42,9991. in additional lands 
27,478 merchandise and mineral wagons, and and works for the parent line, of which 14,2111. 
3,323 horses, and that the total outlay on this | wereespentat Peterborough in providing additional) 
working stock was 5,718,9871. The contem. | sidings for coal traffic, which has nearly doubled 
plated expenditure during the present half-year | itself within the last seven years. Referring to 
in still farther new works is equal to the past | the prospective junction with the Metropolitan 
half, the chairman stating that during the cur- | and East London lines, the chairman observed 
rent half-year they proposed to lay out 395,0001. | that until their arrangements were fully com- 
in ine 
183,0001. on additional working stock ; 5$5,0001.' suburban traffic could not be fully developed ; 
on lines in course of construction ; 150,0001. in but they were in the meantime working it ina 
subscriptions to other companies ; and 159,000. manner that would be the means of inducing 
on lines and works not yet commenced ; making people to go and build their houses in the metro. 
altogether a contemplated outlay this half-year | politan district eight or ten miles round London. 
of nearly a million and a half. | The proceedings at the meeting of the South- 

The London and North-Western Company do Eastern Company disclosed prospective expendi- 
not state in detail the amount which they have ture on new works, rather than any reference to 
expended in new works during the past half- | outlay during the past half-year. The chairman 
year, although from the great station and other (Sir Edwa-d Watkin), stat~d that they had 
works which they have in hand at Liverpool and | bought most of the property fur the Greenwich 
various parts of the country, it is known to be and Woolwich line, and that that morning they 
considerable. They are, however, about to had let the contract for the completion of the 
expend a heavy sum in new lines and other line to Messrs. Aird, the well-known contractors, 
works, amounting to about 2,500,0001., and this | and they hoped that the railway would be opened 
sum was voted to the directors at the meeting in eighteen months. They had also bought all 
on Saturday, 1,685,0001. of this amount are for | the property, and nearly completed the works, 
new lines ‘and other works, authorised by the | onthe Hythe and Sandgate line. And they had 


accommodation on lines open; pleted at Liverpool-street, the metropolitan and | 


Acts of 1874, The report of the directors stated likewise bought a large amount of property to 


that, owing to the increase in the cost of almost 
every description of materials used by the com. 
pany, and the advance in the price of labour of 
all kinds, the working expenses of the company 


had risen from 46 per cent. in 1871, to 56 per | 
cent. in the present year, being an increase of | 


10 per cent. 

The expenditure of the Great Northern Com. 
pany in new lines and works on existing lines 
daring the half-year, was upwards of 700,0001., 
and included 86,0001. in the ‘purchase of land 
and the construction of new lines in Yorkshire ; 
155,0001. on lines in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
und Leicestershire; and 54,0001. on the High- 
bury and North London Junction Line. Durirg 
the same period, the expenditure on the main 
line and branches, including the improvement 
and extensions of sidings and stations, was 
180,9961., whilst additions to the working stock 
cost 73,8311. In addition to this the company 
contributed during the half-year 159,8581. 
towards the capital expended on the Cheshire 
lines, including the new station at Liverpool. 
The directors were authorised to expend 227,2501. 
in additional works during the current half. 
year, of which 40,000/. are for the new goods 
warehouses now constructing at Farringdon. 
street; 10,0001. for the eae of the 
Lincoln Station ; 12,5621. for at Bradford ; 
and 60,0001. for the extension of the block 


system. 
y The North-Eastern Company expended up. 


enable them to go on with the Blackfriars 
| branch. Thechairman then made an interesting 
{and important statement relative to the pro- 
; posed Channel tunnel. He said that the 
Northern of France Railway Company and 
the present French Government had come to 
the conclusion, apparently without a shadow 
of doubt upon their minds, that it was quite 
possible to construct a tannel 19} miles Jong, 
between the nearest eligible point upon the 
French coast and the nearest eligible point upon 
the English coast. He then referred to the 
proposal that the Northern of France, the South 
Eastern, the London, Chatham, aud Dover, and 
other companies, should subscribe the cost (esti- 
mated at 80,0001.) of sinking two ehafts, one on 
the French side and one on the English, and of 
driving a drift-way on each side a mile 
under the Channel. With reference to this 
proposal he said he had always contended that a 
= work like that of a tunnel under the 
hannel could only be, and ought only to, be, 
conducted at international cost. But then came 
the argument that if they succeeded in connect- 
ing the South Eastern and Chatham and Dover 
railways by a tunnel with the railways of France, 
their p y must become, , the best in 
the world, and apart from the international 
interest they would have a dividend interest in 
it. Having expressed his opinion that the day 
was gone by when the project could be regarded 
as a chimera, and that the construction of the 
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tunnel was only a question of time, as was 
shown by the manner in which it was regarded 
by some of the leading engineers and public men 
of the present day, he warmly sapported the 
pro to raise the sum onal in order to carry 
out the experiments, and if they succeeded, the 
people of England and the people of France 
would be in a position to urge and force upon 
their Governments the completion of the work. 

The report of the London and Brighton Com- 
pany stated that, although the directors had the 
authority of the shareholders for the large ex 
penditure of 500,0001., they were in no hurry to 
exercise it, but were only going on gradually 
improving the rolling-stock and stations, in order 
to keep themselves up to the mark for the 
traffic. 

The proceedings at the meeting of the Great 
Western Company showed that the conversion 
of the gauge from broad to narrow had been 
actively carried forward during the half-year, 
and that when the short section now in progress 
between Kingsley Junction and Bathampton was 
completed, there would be a continuous narrow 
gauge throughout the whole of the Great Western 
system, while the gauge upon the main line 
between London and Bristol would be broad as 
well as narrow. 

The expenditure of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Company during the half-year in new and 
enlarged works and rolling-stock was 657,282!., 
and included 344,606. for land and enlargement 
of stations, and 165,3241. on lines in course of 
construction. The ontlay on rolling-stock during 
the same period was 128,3571. 








THE CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT WREXHAM. 


Wrexnam, now a first-class station on the 
Great Western line of railway from Shrewsbury 
to Chester, has memories of the long past in its 
history, and as a border town has been subject 
to much vicissitude. Around it are still to be 
traced remains of the famous dyke thrown up by 
Offa, king of Mercia, to arrest the incursions of 
the Welsh, and its church—once collegiate — was 
in the late troublous times of the Commonwealth 
used as a prison by the Parliamentarians. Around 
it are castles and churches, earthworks, Roman 
or British, and not a few fine seats of resident 
gentry, among which may be enumerated Eaton 
Halland Wynnstay, the latter the ancestral seat 
of the president of the Association, Sir Watkin 
W.Wynn,M.P. These, or as many of them as 
could be inspected in the course of the week, were 
visited by the members of the Association, and 
for this purpose a programme of arrangements 
for each day’s excursion had been drawn out by 
the officers of the society, who set out a goodly 
list of places to be visited and work to be done 
in the five days’ sojourn at Wrexham. 

The annual meeting was opened at Wrex- 
ham. The retiring president was the Hon. 
Arthur Walsh, and the president elect Sir 
W. W. Wynn, bart. The latter delivered the 
inaugural address, in which he referred to 
the extensive field afforded in the Wrexham 
district for the researches of the society, 
and expressed the hope that their excursions 
and meetings would be rich in results. The 
secretary (the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, of Melk- 
sham, Wilts) then read the annual report, which 
showed that the society was in a far more satis- 
factory state now than when it before met in the 
county of Denbigh twenty years ago, and that 
the Welsh generally paid more attention to the 
antiquities of their country than they formerly 
did. The report was adopted, and subsequently 
several papers were read. 

On the second day the members proceeded 
to Chirk, and special carriages were provided for 
their uve by the Great Western Railway 
Company. On arriving at Chirk they were met 
by the vicar, the Rev. Mr. Thompson, who, 
assisted by Mr. Somerville, agent to Mr. 
Biddulph, conducted the party over the castle, 
which contains a great many objects of interest 
to antiquarians. After spending two hours in 
inspecting the castle, the company returned to 
the station, and were conveyed to Ruabon for 
the purpose of visiting Wyunstay, the seat of Sir 
Watkin W. Wynn, bart., M.P., who entertained 
the members to luncheon. The party subse- 
quently inspected the church at Ruabon, and a 
paper was read by the Rev. E. W. Edwards, 
vicar, descriptive of the edifice. Mr. Whalley, 
M.P., produced for the inspection of the members 
two pieces of stone, which he said were part of 
@ monumental effigy found in the church, and 
belonging to a period about the fifth or sixth 

a 
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century. However, Mr. Bloxam gave it as his 
opinion that it certainly was not of any earlier 
date than the fourteenth century. Mr. Whalley 
seemed crest-fallen at this dictum, and the 
stones, which he had brought to the place in his 
carriage, were left on a gravestone, Mr. Whalley 
having apparently done with what one of the 
members remarked was “another false claimant.” 
After visiting some other spots of interest, the 
company returned to Wrexham for the evening 
meeting, which was presided over by Professor 
Babington, who gave a description of the day’s 
excursion, and alluded to the members having 
trodden upon the toes of some gentlemen at 
Ruabon with reference to the antiquity of a 
stone, which was shown to be of a comparatively 
modern date. Addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Bloxam and other gentlemen. 

Wednesday was devoted to a visit to Chester, 
the programme being to take first the cathedral, 
then St. John’s Church, and afterwards the 
other antiquities of the city. Over sixty mem- 
bers arrived by train from Wrexham. The 
Dean met them in the chapter-house of the 
cathedral, and for a couple of hours entertained 
and instructed his listeners with an interesting 
account of the mother church of thé diocese and 
its architectural peculiarities. 

The visitors inspected the lady-chapel, and 
thence moved to the south aisle, where the Dean 
explained the circumstances which led to the 
discovery of what is believed to be the tomb of 
Roger Higden. The discovery of the wand in 
the coffin had been differently interpreted. [Mr. 
Bloxam said his view was that it was found 
where the person interred had been on a pil- 
grimage. | 

From this point the visitors proceeded to 
the walls near the east end of the cathedral, 
where the Dean explained the progress of 
the restoration externally; and they next 
descended to the cloisters, where the task 
of cicerone was undertaken by Mr. W. Wynne 
Ffoulkes. The party having proceeded round 
the cloisters, the crypt was explored, and the 
tour of the building closed at the King’s School, 
formerly the monks’ refectory. 

Leaving the cathedral, the visitors inspected 
St. John’s Church. 

The party luncheoned at the Grosvenor Hotel. 
Subsequently they paid a visit to the old bridge, 
the ancient houses in Bridge-street and Water. 
gate-street, and other points of interest about 
the walls and the city. It had been intended to 
drive through Eaton Park to Farndon and Holt ; 
but as the objects of interest in Chester occupied 
the whole day in their examination, only a 
section of the party proceeded thither, and from 
thence, after partaking of the hospitality of the 
mayor, to Wrexham. 

On Thursday, there was a carriage excursion 
to Watts’s Dyke, the programme including 
Gwersyllt, Caergwrle, Caer Estyn, Hope Church, 
and Hawarden Castle, returning by Dodleston, 
Church and Camp, Trevalyn, Marford, the Rofts 
Camp, and Gresford Church. 

On Friday, the parish church and local anti- 
quities were visited, and the excursion pro- 
gramme included Marchwiel, Old Cross from 
Bangor Monastery, Overton Church, Penley, 
Hanmer Church, Emral, Bangor Monachorum, 
and Althrey. 

The meeting for the reading of papers (the 
last of the series) was held at the Corn Exchange 
at Wrexham on Thursday night. Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, M.P., was in the chair; and 
Mr. Whalley, M.P., was among those who’ took 
part in the proceedings. 

Professor Babington gave an account of the 
excursions of Wednesday and Thursday. 

Mr. Bloxam then described Caergwrle and 
Hawarden Castle, visited that day, and expressed 
an opinion that they both had a British founda. 
tion. He considered a portion of Caergwrle 
Castle to be Roman. In Wales Roman masonry 
was all stone, but in the South of England it was 
partly stone and partly brick. He noticed, 

en passant, what he considered an error made 
by Mr. Charles Kean in producing “ Macbeth.” 
There was in one of the scenes a long range of 
Roman wall represented as made of brick and 
stone masonry instead of stone alone.* Mr. 

* The scene in question was suggested and drawn by the 
conductor of this journal; the motive being to force 
upon the spectator the fact that the period of the lay 
was not long after that of the Roman occupation, fe is 

leasant to hear that it has remained so long on Mr, 

loxam’s ary. The scene, which is described in the 
lay-book as “Yngland: Exterior of an Anglo-Saxon 
ity, with Roman Wall,” represented a lofty inclosure 
of masonry, with bonding courses of Roman bricks at 
regular intervals, as seen in several Roman walls still 


remaining in this country, It does not s 
Mr, Bloxam’s celticies. oe nen 





Bloxam added that he had been requested to 
inspect Windsor Castle, and looking round he 
soon satisfied himself that the castle was erected 
on an ancient British fortification. There were 
all the indications of the ancient British fortress 
there, and he found the same at Bangor and 
Dover ; they found Medisval castles on the site 
of ancient British fortresses. 

Mr. Bloxam next spoke on the subject of 
inscribed British stones, and expressed his 
belief that the pillar of Eliseg, near Valle Crucis 
Abbey, was a Roman pillar, and not British, as 
had been supposed. He then read a paper “On 
the Inscribed British Monument of St. Cadvan 
in the Church of Towyn.” 

Mr. Trevor Parkins read a paper on Offa’s 
Dike, which elicited some discussion. 

Mr. Whalley suggested that these archxo- 
logical associations would arrive at safer conclu- 
sions if they would condescend to rise a little 
above the consideration of the material remains 
of ancient times, and consider what were the real 
relations—— 

Sir Watkin W. Wynn said the meeting was 
now discussing the subject of Offa’s Dyke only. 

Mr. Whalley trusted he was not out of order. 
He went on to say that the present accepted 
theory about English history as to what the 
Romans, Saxons, and Britons were was as far as 
any history could possibly be from the truth, 
that the ordinary accepted school histories were 
the results of such party, polemical, and eccle- 
siastical contentions and differences as tended 
to promote the interests of one party, and espe- 
cially of the Roman Catholics, to the exclusion 





of the others. Mr. Whalley went on tocomplain 
that Mr. Bloxam had, in the course of his re- 
marks that evening on Welsh effigies, stated 
that the pillar of Eliseg, near Valle Crucis 
Abbey, was a Roman pillar, thus robbing them 
of what was, and had been always considered 
as, a pillar of their local traditions. He expressed 
his dissent from this sort of hap-hazard conclu- 
sions, and he maintained that the Romans never, 
in the ordinary acceptance of the word, “ con- 
quered” that country. On the authority of 
Chief Justice Fortescue and another learned 
Judge, he maintained that it was a fallacy to 
suppose that this country was ever under Roman 
power. The Romans had, no doubt, obtained a 
certain influence here, and we had obtained a 
certain influence in Rome, but without either 
nation practically interfering either in language 
or laws with the other. 
The discussion shortly after dropped. 





NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, LOWER ROAD, 
ROTHERHITHE. 


Tuts chapel, just now completed, is one of 
those erected under the direction of the Wesleyan 
Metropolitan Chapel Building Fund, and will 
accommodate 1,030 persons, viz., 590 on ground 
floor and 440 in the side and end galleries. The 
very restricted and awkward nature of the site 
has necessitated the irregular plan, but it has 
been so treated as to present no unpleasant 
internal effect, and the exterior has perhaps 
benefited by it, enabling breaks being made in 
the front elevation to conform to the raking 
frontage line. The pulpit and communion.table 
are in a small recess at the end of the chapel, 
over which there is a circular window. The 
chapel is lighted by eight largetraceried windows 
in the sides and by the large window in the 
main gable, by which, in spite of the enclosed 
site, ample light will be obtained. The roof is 
open timbered, ceiled at the collar, and of hammer 
and tie-beam construction. It is supported by 
iron columns, and the arcading above them is 
treated in an appropriate manner. The galleries 
are reached by stone staircases on each side, one 
in the tower and another in the side‘turret. An 
open porch gives access to the chapel, which is 
protected from draughts by double sets of doors. 
All the seats are open, and provided with hat 
rests and umbrella-stands. The organ-chamber 
is reached from the gallery, and is in an arched 
recess to the left of the pulpit. In the rear of 
the chapel are three vestries, with coal and 
heating chamber below, and adjoining them in 
the rear of some houses is room enough for 
schools to be erected at a fature time, access to 
which can be had from a side street. 

The front of the chapel and tower is faced 
with Kentish rag in jointed courses, and with 
Bath stone dressings. The glazing is by Mr. 
Odell, of the City-road, the front and end windows 
being of tinted geometric designs. The 





gas. 
lighting is by Mr. Shrivell from the architect’s 





designs; and the warming by Mr. Grundy, of 
Manchester. 

The architect is Mr. Charles ‘Bell, of Union. 
court, Old Broad.street; and the builders are 
Messrs. Nutt, of Albany-street, whose’ contract 


for the whole is for 4,9521. 
REFERENCES TO PLAN. 
A. Porch. ’ G, Organ over. 
R. Stairs to Gallery. H, Vestry. 
C. Chapel, I, Minister’s Vestry, 
D, Communion, | K. Lobby, 
E, Table, iL. W.c, 
F. Pulpit. M, Vestry. 





THE GRANVILLE HALL, RAMSGATE. 


WE give a view of the new hall which has been 
built upon a piece of ground adjoining the Gran- 
ville Hotel, Ramsgate, and serves to complete 
the block of buildings forming the hotel. The 
exterior of the hall is unpretending ; the interior 
is made to have the appearance of a hall attached 
to a residence, set apart for private theatricals 
or concerts. It is, however, big enough for 
moderately large assemblies, a municipal dinner, 
or a county ball. The style is Gothic, like that 
of the rest of the building. The hall proper is 
84 ft. long, but the total length is 112 ft. It is 
41 ft. high by 35 ft. wide. Thereis a stage with 
a very neat proscenium at the north end, and a 
gallery at the southernend. Under this gallery 
are two large lobbies, one used for entrance 
from the street, and which is reached by a few 
stone steps; the other is on a level with the hall, 
with communication with the hotel. 

The roof of the building is wagon-headed, 
divided by arched ribs into seven bays; these 
are subdivided into two panels in breadth, filled 
in with bird’s-bill matched boards of pitch-pine 
varnished; the arched ribs are of the same 
material, also varnished, but of a darker tint, 
and are supported on timber cantilevers pro- 
jecting from the walls, and resting on stone 
corbels. From each of the cantilevers a tie. 
rod extends across the hall, with a suspending 
rod in centre from ridge. These rods are twisted 
and painted deep blue, with some gilding. 

The body of the hall is well lighted, by day by 
a lofty window in each bay; by night, with a 
corona suspended from each cantilever. The 
gallery is lighted by four coronz, on standards. 

The walls are at present painted of a French- 
grey tint. There are three entrances from the 
street, all opening on to the floor of the hall; 
much confusion would be avoided in the event 
of a casualty by this arrangement. 

The contractor for the building was Mr. 
Horne, of Ramsgate; Messrs. Richardson & 
Slade, of London, furnished the coron#; and 
Mr. Meakin, of London, has his patent window 
raising and shutting apparatus in fall force. 

The architect is Mr. Wimperis, of Sackville. 
street, Piccadilly. 

It may be mentioned that a large supper- 
room adjoining the hall at the proscenium end 
is fitted up witha gallery for minstrels. This 
room is 41 ft. long, 31 ft. high, and 31 ft. wide, 
and is approached by steps down from the hall 
and on a level with the hotel. 








GAMBLE INSTITUTE, GOUROCK. 


Mrs. Gamsie, of Ashburn, having generously 
decided to build at Gourock, on the Clyde, a 
lib and reading-room for the use of the 
inhabitants, the foundation-stone was laid on 
Wednesday, the 9thinst. The day was observed 
as a general holiday, and a procession, headed 
by bands of music, perambulated the town. It 
was arranged that Bailie Melvin should present 
the trowel to Mrs. Gamble, who laid the founda- 
tion-stone. The building is now in process of 
construction, and will comprise a large hall, 
capable of holding 350 , and a lesser hall, 
which will accommodate about 100. There will 
be an extensive library, coffee-room, smoking- 
room, and a set of baths. 








Kirkaldy Masons.—A meeting of the United 
Operative Masons of Kirkaldy has been held to 
consider the question of weekly wages and 
apprenticeships. had waited upon 
the various masters in town, asking them to 
their men weekly; but the whole of them 
refused to comply with the request, 
Messrs. James Miln & Son, It was agreed to 
again wait on the masters, and if they still re- 
fused to grant weekly pay and have their appren- 
tices bound, that the operatives should give in 
their notices to leave work on the same day. 
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A FEW WORDS AS TO MODERN 
ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. 


Tuis is asubject in which every young sculptor 
should be interested, since he has invariably to 
grapple with this portion of the art when about 
to start in life. 

Taking examples of modern work into consi- 
deration, and comparing them with the works of 
ancient Greece and Rome, we are not in any 
way inclined to view the former as high art ; far 
from it, for several reasons connected with its 
execution which we hope to explain presently. 

Apart from the capabilities of the artist, we 
have to study that kindof material which will be 
the most available in economising the expendi- 
ture as well as in beautifying a large building. 
Stone, no doubt, is the most common in this 
country, but the quality of this material as a 
rule is so inferior as to render it entirely in- 
adequate to the purposes of high art, though we 
are well acquainted with one kind which may be 
procured in this country, that would be unques- 
tionably well adapted for internal works of high 
finish; but this stone is seldom used, except 
in the locality where it is procurable. Bronze, 
again, will be considered too expensive for general 
use in a building, and most architects probably 
would think its colour detrimental to the general 
effect. Into such questions we at present do not 
intend to enter. We may just mention terra 
cotta as a material which may be far more exten- 
sively used than it is at present, not only for the 
sake of economy alone, but for its durability, 
and its ready adaptation to that kind of decora- 
tion which calls the modeller’s art into requisi- 
tion. It has many advantages over stone, in- 
cluding that of the work being left entirely as it 
comes from the modeller’s own hand, unless 
reproductions are made; and even then it gives 
greater facilities of being finished by the artist 
than the common productions which we gene- 
rally see in stone. 

We proceed at once to the principal part of 
our subject, namely, the production of architec- 
tural art; and we will also endeavour to inquire 
into the capacity of those whoare engaged in the 
execution of such works. Such an inquiry would 
by no means confer credit on the dispensers of 
such work, and on the rotten system which is 
generally called “business,” which has crept in 
to the annoyance of young and aspiring artists. 

With the revival of the Medizval style of 
architecture, sculpture, of course, became one of 
its dependent accessories ; the architect having 
at his command an ornamental carver, who 
would not only be employed in cutting 
ornament, but often human heads for label 
terminals, and grotesque animals probably 
used as gargoyles. And wherever it is 
thought necessary to introduce the whole figure, 
the architect has only to apply to hie carver, 
who at once undertakes the task irrespective of 
his incapacity and want of knowledge of the 
human form. For a moment we will just glance 
at the results of such untutored hands attempting 
the higher branches of art. The carver procures 
a block of stone, and we soon see him peltering 
away at a supposed saint, or perhaps, a virgin ; 
modelling and pointing are out of the question, 
nor have they been even heard of among this 
class of men. We may at once conclude what 
the result would be from one who had but a 
vague knowledge of proportion and was alto- 
gether wanting in that of anatomy and the other 
requirements of the art. Stone which had been 
hewn into disproportionate and distorted forms 
was (and even is, now) set up in our churches to 
be gaped at, and even admired, by our art- 
devouring public, and often eulogised by some 
of our Gothic architects, as being an excellent 
example of Medisval art. We have seen in 
churches which had been either entirely built 
or restored by some eminent architect of the 
day, figures whose heads have varied from a 
sixth to a tenth part of the whole length; and 
yet these are held in high esteem by experts in 
Gothic art. If such opinions are to be taken as 
valid, we do not hesitate to pronounce the said art 
as nothing else but barbarous; and we doubt 
whether much p: can be made until archi- 
tects shall have acquired a higher knowledge of 
art in general. 

The Medizval sculptors, no doubt, had the 
faculty of rendering in stone with a certain 
amount of truthfulness the foliage and the textile 
fabrics of the period, but whenever the nude 
was attempted, we see not the same life-touches 
in his flesh as we see in his . If he had 
studied the first principles of art, he could not 
have forgotten that those principles are based 


. 





upon truth. Truth is the very soul of all art. 
And whenever it is discarded, art at once be- 
comes dead and corruptible; hence we see but 
few Mediaeval examples worthy to be called high 
art, simply because Nature herself had not been 
consulted at the outset, and that truth, which she 
invariably teaches, had not been brought to bear 
upon the artist’s mind with any amount of force. 
The great difficulty with old sculptors, no doubt, 
was, that there was not to be found an esta- 
blished school, where they could procure that 
knowledge of the human form which was indis- 
pensable to their art ; nor had they the works of 
the great masters of antiquity placed before them 
tocopy. The nude life, again, would probably 
be prohibited on account of their adherence to 
monastic views, so that they had many diffi- 
culties to contend with ; and it is surprising that 
they should have accomplished even so much as 
they have. 

Compare the advantages modern tuition has 
been able to render the art student. Schools 
have been established. At the Royal Academy 
and the British Museum he may indulge his 
appetite for art to satiety. There are many 
students who avail themselves of these institu- 
tions, some of them acquiring a great amount of 
proficiency in their art. But what are the 
effects of these institutions upon architectural 
art? Do our architects in any way encourage | 
these hard-working students? I think not, or | 
why do we so constantly see such detestable 
attempts in our churches, and why should men 
who are very little better than masons be em- 
ployed? After working themselves into the 

graces of the architect, they invariably 
thrive, and carry on a pretty good trade, but 
their productions are like inferior literature, 
“cheap and nasty,” totally unworthy of the 
resources we have at our command for better 


THE HIGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE. 


Tue first stone of the proposed new schoo! 
has been laid on an elevated site of about seven 
acres, overlooking the town. The school build- 
ing and master’s house, and boarding-house, 
areall connected together, the principal schoo! 
front being towards Mount Pleasant, while the 
boarding-house and master’s house face towards 
the public walks and Trentham. 

The principal entrance to the school building 
is in the centre of the Mount Pleasant front, 
with another entrance opposite to it from the 
School Close. On the left of the entrance-hal! 
is an office for the school marshal, and a book 
store. The entrance-hall opens into a corrido: 
8 ft. wide, the full length of the building, with 
the large school-room, 60 ft. by 30 ft., at the 
upper, or east end. On the north side of the 
corridor are five class-rooms, 25 ft. by 17 ft., 
and one lecture, or large class-room, 25 ft. by 
26 ft.; at the west end is the head master’s 
class-room, or library, 30 ft. by 22 ft. At the 
west end of the corridor a stone staircas2 leads 
to the basement, which, owing to the fal! in the 
ground, is at this point above the ground leve! 
Under the head-master’s class-room is a labora. 
tory, which will be fitted up with the most 
modern appliances ; and under the class-rooms a 
chemical class-room, chemical store-room, lava- 
tory, and an apparatus-room, communicating 
with the lesture-room. On the same level as 
the principal class-rooms, and between them and 
the masters’ house, are an assistant master’s 
room, boarders’ dining-room, 30 ft. by 17 ft., and 
matron’s sitting-room, and store-rooms. 

The whole of the first floor above the clags- 
rooms is fitted up as one long dormitory, which 
is divided by wooden partitions, about & ft. high, 
into separate cubicles, for forty boarders: these 





work. It is true, within the last few years some 
progress has been made, though not in any way 
benefiting the student. The true artist has to | 
succumb to the quack, simply because the latter 
has the audacity to represent himself as what he 
is really not; his vocation is not that of an artist, 
but of a talker: hence quackery has so far 
established itself as to be eagerly sought for by 
some of our architects. This part of the subject 
requires to be treated separately. 
To return to the art-worker, who, probably | 
after studying for some years at the Royal, 
Academy, and having gained some of its honours, 
is obliged to seek his fortune where he can ; most 
likely we may find him giving his assistance to 
such a man as we have mentioned above at alow | 
rate of wages, simply because his employer has 
been obliged to take the work cheap himself; 


| by the boys. 


would be used as studies, and also as dormitories, 
Bath-room and W. C.s are pro- 
vided in connexion with this dormitory. Day 
and night sick-rooms, bath-room, &e., for sick 
boys, which could be completely cut off from 
the rest of the boarders in case of infection, are 
provided. Matron’s bedroom, linen-closet, and 
box-room complete the boarders’ part of the 
house. The kitchens and offices are in the base. 
ment, on the same level as the laboratory. 

The head-master’s house contains dining, 
drawing, and sitting rooms, study, on the 
ground-floor, eight bedrooms, and two dress- 
ing-rooms, besides bath, W. C.s, and store-rooms 
on the first and second floors. 

The whole of the school and class-rooms and 
dormitories will be heated by hot water, and 
will be thoroughly ventilated. The school close 


so that through the assistance of these students | will be laid out as cricket and play grounds. 


the quack has been able to succeed in doing 


The buildings will be of red bricks, with 


better work than he did formerly. Even now, | white stone dressings, and will be of a plain 


if we find awork tolerably well modelled, it is. 
usually badly carved by ornamental carvers, who | 
have never in any way studied the figure. The, 
necessity for cheapness again prevents any. 
length of time being spent on the work, even if 
there was an expert carver employed ; but good 
figure-carvers are seldom seen in the shops of 
these architectural art manufacturers. 

I think the reader will see that our purpose 
has been to point out the gross injustice done in 
entrusting works to incompetent men, simply 
because they are able to talk the architect into 
giving it to them. But why are some of our 
architects so easily daped? I say architects, 
because invariably whenever they are employed 
themselves, they employ, for the decoration in all 
its branches, according to their own judgment, 
whom they think fit. It is evident, then, that 
to architects we have to look for reform if we 
are ever to have it; but it is doubtful whether 
they will be inclined to such a course so long as 
they consider themselves sufficiently well served 
by the quack who is favoured with their patron- 
age. It is high time that something should be 
done to forward not only the interests of art in 
general, but of those students who might become 
our greatest sculptors. 

We heard a short time ago some talk about a 
national school for sculpture, but whether any 
proceedings have been taken to establish one, 
we have not heard. Such an establishment 
undoubtedly could not but confer the greatest 
benefit upon the lower branches of the art, end 
especially upon such of our students as‘aim to 
something higher. J. M. G. 








Pire in a German Town.—There has been 
a great fireat Meiningen,inGermany. Half the 


Tudor style of architecture. A tower and fiéche 
will probably be added at some future period. 
The contract has not been let. The architects 
are Messrs. Lewes & Son, of Newcastle, whose 
designs were selected in a limited competition. 








CREMATION, CEMETERIES, AND CAMPO 
SANTOS. 


Tuere is news of cremation in earnest from 
Vienna. The municipality of the Austrian 
capital has determined, on the advice of the local 
sanitary authorities, to disestablish burial of the 
dead, as a practice injurious to the health of the 
living. Henceforth the dead are to be burnt on 
scientific principles. Cremation is not absolutely 
declared to be compulsory, so that the 20,000 
Viennese who die annually may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say with their latest breath whether 
they have a preference for the fiery furnace or 
the dank pit. The authorities, however, seem 
to be enamoured of cremation for economical as 
well as sanitary reasons, so that as soon as the 
municipal ovens are got into working order there 
may be a peremptory prohibition of burial as a 
public “nuisance.” What with the doings of 
the German cremationists i1 New York, the 
boasted success of grim experiments in Leipzic, 
and this adoption of the burying process by the 
public authorities of Vienna, cremation would 
seem to have progressed beyond the stage of 
abstract discussion, and become a stern fact of 
this terribly scientific age. But dowe know that 
cremation already exists as a long-established 
practice in the British empire itself? We 
scarcely do; yet read the following matter-of- 
| fact paragraph from the Times of India of the 
6th ult, :— 





town is d ed, and more than 3,000 persons 
have been rendered homeless, 


** The remains of the Hon. Narayan Wassodeo, member 
| of the Legislative Council of Bombay, whose lamented 
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death through the fall of a building was reported b 

telegraph, were solemnly cremated on the buraiug-grouud | 
at Sonapore. The body was placed, after it was recovered | 
from under the ruins, on the floor of a large apartment | 


female members of the family, seating themselves around | 
it, gave themselves up to uncontrollable grief. on 
unhappy widow was overwhelmed by the dreadful calamity 
which befallen her. A great number of the leading | 
members of the European and various native communities | 
called and took a last look at the remsins as they lay 
covered with a white robe, the lower part of the face being 
alone exposed. It was at first intended to perform the 
last offices on the ground adjacent to the Temple at 
Walkeshwar, but ultimately it was considered that the 
burning-ground at Sonapore would be a more ——, } 
scene, tur there Mr. Narayan had, at considerable cost, | 
erected a place of shelter for mourners, planted trees, and | 
in other ways sbown his munificence, The procession 
started about seven p.m. In three hours only a handful 
of ashes remained of him who was but that morning the 
influential leader of the Hindoo community, full of life 
and hope.” 


In a lengthy preface to a second edition of 
his Sermon on Cremation, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln says that Christianity holds a middle course 
between that stoical and cynical indifference 
which would sternly forbid, or sneeringly scoff, 
at expressions of sorrow for the departed, and 
that immoderate grief which either betokens a 
lack of faith in the resurrection, or seeks to 
display itself in extravagant ostentation. In 
early days life was a prison to Christians and 
death a joyful deliverance from it. After quoting 
from St. Cyprian’s treatise, ‘‘ De Mortalitate,” 
and from other fathers, the right reverend pre- 
late observes that both funeral obsequies and 
mourning attire at funerals, and subsequently, 
need reformation. The improvement of church- 
yards in rural districts is even more urgent. 
While much has been effected in the last fifty 
years for the restoration and improvement of 
churches, comparatively little has been done for 
churchyards. A rural churchyard may, if duly 
cared for,t be made to exercise ministerial func- 
tions scarcely less effective for good than the 
Church itself. It is often placed in a seques- 
tered spot and quiet seclusion, and is, therefore, 
favourable to religious meditation and prayer. 
The churchyard may perform a religious work. 
But this ig too often marred and frustrated, the 
Bishop contends, by broken and decayed walls, 
the inroads of cattle, the character of the tomb- 
etones, which make it doubtful whether they 
belong to a Pagan burying-place or Christian 
cemetery ; while sometimes the selfishness and 





vanity of men obtrude themselves in massive rect- 

angalar altar-tombs (how unlike those of a more | 
devotional age), fenced round with a jealous iron | 
palisade or chevaue de frize, and enclosing a. 
wild conservatory of docks and nettles. Wit | 
regard to public cemeteries, the Bishop says,— | 
“Why should not cemetery companies or re. | 
ligious guilds be formed, under ecclesiastical 


STAINED GLASS IN SCOTLAND. 


A numBER of the friends of the late Earl of objection that occurs to me. 
at the rear of one of the wings of the house, and the | Dalhousie, belonging to various denominations, | 


have suggested the propriety of placing a 
memorial window in the new Free Church, 


Dankeld, now in course of erection, and the con- | 


gregation at a recent meeting most cordially 
entertained the proposal. The many noble 
qualities his lordship posseseed, and especially 
the uniform kindness he manifested towards the 
congregation from his first connexion with them 
until he laid the foundation of their new church 
in June last, have prompted the suggestion. 
After consultation with the architect it is found 
that from 2091. to 3001. will be required to meet 
the desired end, and this tum it is proposed to 
raise by contributions from the congregation and 
friends. 

The committee appointed to carry out the 
wishes of the subscribers to a memorial of the 
late Lord Marjoribanks, resolved upon the 
erection of a stained-glass window in Norham 
Church, and some time since selected a design 
submitted by Mr. Baguley, of Newcastle. The 
work has now been completed to the satisfaction 
of the committee, and consists of a window in the 
chancel of the church, the subjects being ‘‘ The 
Good Samaritan” and ‘‘The Vision of Cornelius.” 
A memorial brass plate has been placed next tothe 
window, designed by the eame artist, with the 
following inscription :—‘ In grateful memory of 
David Baron Marjoribanks, of Ladykirk, by con- 
tribution.” 

The fine five-light window in the chancel of 
St. Peter’s English Episcopal Church, Montrose, 
has been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Cottier & Co., of London. A life-size figure of 
Our Saviour occupies the centre division of the 
window ; whilst in the two divisions, on either 
side, are figures of the four Evangelists. The 
nimbus, dresses, &c., differ in each figure, while 
the ornamentation in the upper portion of each 
division consists of fruit without paint. The 
words, “Ecce Homo” are placed at the bottom 
of the centre compartment. Messrs. Cottier & 
Co. recently supplied the memorial windows 
erected in Crathie Church by her — in 
memory of the Prince Consort and the Rev. 
Norman M‘Leod. 

Two painted glass windows have been recently 
exhibited in the Royal Glass Manufactory at 
Munich that have been executed for a church at 
Dalry, near Glasgow. German critics speak of 
them in high terms of commendation. 





STORAGE OF WATER. 
Six,—In reference to the above subject, it 


,»reclade all possibility of sewage making ite 
way into the tank, which is the only conceivable 
J.R. 





A CARILLON, OR SET OF CHIMES, FOR 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

In the Times, of the 2nd of October last, it 
was intimated that St. Paul’s is to have a set of 
chimes if the needful funds can be raised, and 
about the same time certain other newspapers 
told us that “at last our metropolitan cathedral 
is to have a carillon!” but very lately some one 
has gone much further, and stated, “ There is a 
project for a large peal of ten or twelve bells for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and I have recommended a 
B tenor of 3 tons (!) for that.” 

Now, with a view to show that I have some 
reason for writing on the subject, it may be men- 
tioned that, being an amateur musician, 1 have 
surveyed all the more important bells in the 
metropolis, as well as the finest carillons in 
Belgium, and often listened critically to their 
music. I have also given much attention to the 
various qualities of the sounds emitted by bells 
in general. The music produced by the ringing 
of a good peal of bells, at a proper time and 
place, and in moderation, is very pleasing to the 
ear; but the ringing of a large and extremely 
heavy peal in a situation like that of St. Paul’s, 
would, in my opinion, become a nuisance, and 
probably cause a decrease in the value of house 
property in the neighbourhood. At a short dis- 
tance from the cathedral are the far-famed. 
‘* Bow bells,” with a grand tenor of 53 cwt., to 
say nothing about St. Bride’s and other peals of 
ten or twelve. A peal of large and heavy bella 
is, then, by no means desirable at St. Paul’s 
cathedral. 

If, however, the dean and chapter should 
sanction the other scheme, and if the necessary 
funds can be raised for a carillon, or set of 
chimes, to be put up in the north-western tower, 
though surely this is very doubtfual,—I would 
recommend a series of comparatively small bells, 
tuned to the chromatic scale, similar to those in 
| the tower of Antwerp Cathedral. The machine 
should, of course, be constructed by Messrs. 
| Gillett & Bland, of Croydon. 
| Tromas WaLEsBY. 
| 

















BILTON HOUSE. 


Tus mansion, about a mile and a half from 
Rugby, south-west, was purchased by Mr. Joseph 
Addison, A.D. 1711. On his death, the house 
and manor devolved upon his sole daughter, who 
resided here for many years, and was buried in 
the chancel of the adjacent church, without a 
monument. The estate then devolved upon tie 


j 
} 


authority, by the co-operation of the laity with may be worth mentioning that, for more than | : apn 

the clergy for devout Christian burial of the | pen years I occupied “4 house near Liverpool, | Hon. John Simpson. In Bmith’s : History sad 
dead of our great cities and towns? Many more | where every drop of water made use of, for all Warwickshire (1830), this house is described as 
cemeteries than now exist will ere long be purposes, fell in rain on the roof. It was an old , *, SPacious, | irregular edifice, constructed . 
wanted. The outery for cremation itself is a house, originally built by the owner for his own | different periods. The chief suite of rooms ei 
sufficient proof of this. Let that demand, which | residence, in a district not then eupplied by | the style of architecture which prevailed in t 


vill loud reign of King James I., erected, probably, by the 
will become louder and louder, be met by the | Sovdghhon. teeta; coke. Gam me asp aj ra 
| the remainder of the house was erected, probably, 


| by Mr. Addison for the reception of his wife, the 


| Countess of Warwick. The gardens are described 
| as extensive and kept up in the olden style: the 
| house was entered by iron folding gates, leading 
|to an ancient porch. The avenue of trees, when 
_I saw it many years since, appeared to me to 
' have been the original of that mentioned in the 
| Spectator, No. 110, as being suitable for an even- 
ing walk, and for reflection. The churcli is a 
|desirable specimen of Gothic architecture, 
| having an octagonal spire, which springs from a 
| square tower. 

The plain interior was dividel by an open 
worked stone screen. The Gentleman’s Maya- 
zine, vol. 67, part i., pp. 256, 385, contains an 
obituary notice of Miss Addison, who died in 
1797, aged 79 years, unmarried. Burke's 
“Visitation of Seats,” first series, vol. ii., 1853, 
contains an engraving of the modern edifice of 
Bilton Grange, near Rugby, described as the 
“only specimen of Pugin’s Domestic archi- 
tecture in the fashion of the Catholic days of 
Henry VIII. and Cardinal bees Gr Hampton 
Court.” Bilton House is refe to, but not 
engraved, in the second series of this work. 

C. Cooxe. 


Christian Church acting on her own principles 
in her own way.” 

The right reverend prelate then suggests an 
English Campo Santo. Why should not a 
Nicolas of Pisa be associated with a Giovanni by 
congenial works of Christian sculpture? Why 
should not English Orgagnas come forth and 
adorn the walls of its cloistral arcades with 
frescoes representing such sacred subjects as 
are found in the catacombs, and which speak of 
death, burial, resurrection, and ascension, and 
which, while they charm the eye, cheer also the 
heart of the spectator? Might not, also, some 
noble church be erected in connexion with the 
holy precincts, and add fresh beauty and sanc- 
tity to it, as the Campo Santo at Pisa derives a 
solemn dignity from its association with the 
group of sacred buildings near it, the graceful 
baptistery, the mysterious campanile, and the 
majestic cathedral? The bishop would have 
the painter’s pencil employed to reproduce the 
Christian teaching of the ancient catacombs. 





Proposed Opening of Lincoln’s-Inn Gar- 
dens to the Public.—A memorial, signed by 
the clergy, district visitors, and influential 
tradesmen of the locality, has been presented to 
the Benchers of the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s.inn, praying that body to be pleased 
to take steps for the withdrawal of the restriction 
as to the access to the Lincoln’s-inn Gardens to 
the general public, and follow the example of the 
Benchers of the Temple, to throw open the same 
at stated hours as a place of public recreation. 





street mains, and there was no spring on the 
premises. A large tank was constructed under 
the back kitchen, into which all tbe rain that 
fell on the roof was conveyed, passing through a 
bed of sand and gravel, eo as to be pumped up 
perfectly clear, but with rather a smoky taste. 
This was removed by passing it through an 
ordinary charcoal filter for drinking. The 
quality of the water was most excellent for 
washing, cooking, and making tea; and on sub- 
mitting it once to an analytic chemist, he pro- 
nounced it to be remarkably pure. Our house- 
hold consisted of three in family (with occa- 
sional visitors) and two servants. There was a 
wash-house with boiler on the premises, and most 
of the washing was done at home; a shower- 
bath was used daily, and we never though: of 
restricting ourselves in the use of water in any 
way, watering the garden included. Yet we 
never knew what it was to be short of water. 
One summer, after a drought for many weeks, 
feeling curious to know how our supply was 
holding out, | removed a movable flagstone in 
tbe floor of tre back kitchen, and measured the 
depth of water, which proved to be 5 ft. Once 
only during the whole term of our long residence, 
was the tank emptied and cleaned, and then not 
because the quality of the water was at all im. 
paired, but simply because it seemed desirable 
from lapse of time, and some repairs in the pipes 
presented a convenient opportunity. The tank, 
of course, was cemented, not lined with lead. I 
have often thoaght that houses might with great 
advantage be more generally constructed so as 
to store the rainwater in a similar manner, 


which could, I imagine, be easily done so as to 











The Odessa Theatre Competition.—The 
Gazette des Architectes et du Batiment for Augast 
8st (Morel & Co., 13, Rue Paris), 
contains the conditions of this competition (oper 
to all nations), together with plan and sectious 
of the site, and current prices of materials. 
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DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING TO ST. GILES’S 
CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


THE recently caused by lightning to 
the crown of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
has proved much more serious than was at first 
anticipated. The spire was struck just under- 
neath the vane, and as there was no conductor, 
the lightning passed downwards, until it made 
its way through the masonry of the staircase, 
which forms one of the buttresses of the crown. 
The stones have been more or less shattered and 
displaced at the point of contact, and two of the 
pinnacles have been knocked down. One of 
them fell on the platform beneath, doing con- 
siderable damage, and the other lighted on the 
roof of one of the churches, but fortunately at 
a@ part above one of the walls, or the débris 
would have gone through the slates and fallen 
into the church. In the staircase the lightning 
made a breach from 1 in. to 2 in. wide, right 
through the masonry, which has a blackened 
appearance denoting ths line of passage taken 
by the lightning. Mr. Fraser, burgh engineer, 

made an examination of the building, and 
reported to the Procurator Fiscal. The damage 
is estimated at between 2001. and 3001, 











FREE LIBRARY FOR CHEETHAM. 


Ar a meeting of the Free Libraries Committee 
of the Council, held the 26th day of August, it 
was resolved to erect a free library at Cheetham, 
and that Messrs. Clegg & Knowles, Messrs. 
Speakman & Charlesworth, Messrs. Price & 
Linklater, and Messrs. Barker & Ellis be asked 
to submit designs for the building. 








THE LATE SIR JOHN RENNIE. 


WE record with regret the death of this dis- 
tinguished engineer. Sir John Rennie, Past 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
was born August 30,1794. He first assisted his 
father, the late John Rennie, in building both 
Southwark and Waterloo Bridges. After the 
death of his father, in 1821, he succeeded to him 
as Engineer to the Admiralty, a post he held for 
ten years. Among his more important works, 
are London Bridge, for which he received the 
honour of knighthood, Sheerness Dockyard, the 
completion of Ramsgate Harbour, and Plymouth 
Breakwater, commenced by his father, the Earl 
of Lonsdale’s Docks at Whitehaven, a portion of 
those at Cardiff, and the carrying out, for a 
number of years, of the great system of drain- 
age and land reclamation in the Lincolnshire 
Fens. He was also the author of a fine 
work on Harbours, of which Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to accept the dedication, and 
for which he received tokens of honour from 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria. He was 
also the author of a “ Monograph on Plymouth 
Breakwater,” and a small “ History of Engineer. 
ing,” in the form of a Presidential Address to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. In conjunction 
with his late brother, G. Rennie, he contributed 
to introduce the screw propeller into the navy, 
and erected the machinery for the mints of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Mexico. Also they 
erected the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard at 
Plymouth ; and Sir John Rennie was the first to 
perceive the uses of the diving-bell in engineer- 
ing works. Sir John Rennie was admittedly a 
high authority on all subjects connected with 
hydraulic engineering, harbours, canals, drain- 
age, irrigation, the storage of water, and the 
management of rivers; and his pampblet on 
“The Drainage of Lombardy” having attracted 
the notice of the Italian Premier, Signor Sella, the 
latter induced the King of Italy to confer upon him 
the order of St. Maurice and St. Lazare. Sir 
John long possessed a wide reputation on the 
Continent, as may be gathered not only from the 
above remarks, but from the fact that he con- 
structed the harbour of Ponte Delgada in the 
Azores, that he was a Knight of the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal, of the Wasa of Sweden, and 
was also a member of the Academy of Science 
of Stockholm, and of the Austrian Society of 
Civil Engineers. Sir John was further well 
versed in general literature; and besides be- 
longing to most of the scientific and learned 
Societies in the metropolis, he was long an active 
member of the Royal Society and Meteorological 
Committee, and one of the Council, and was also 
Chairman of the Juries at the Exhibition, 1862. 
Of late years, owing to age and increasing in- 
firmities, he had retired almost entirely from | 
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active life and public notice, and finally died 
September 3, 1874. His kindness of heart won 
him nomerous friends; and while many will 
regret his loss, he will have left few enemies. 











NEW JEWISH SYNAGOGUE IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tue new Jewish synagogue which has been 
erected for the Liverpool Old Hebrew congrega- 
tion, in Prince’s-road, has been consecrated, by 
the Rev. Dr. N. Adler, chief rabbi. The cost of 
the building, exclusive of the decorations, will be 
about 13,0007. Accommodation will be afforded 
for about 800. 

The style of architecture is described by our 
authority, the local Journal, as being eclectic, 
and selected from both Eastern and Western 
schools of art, blended together with the sole 
view of producing a pleasing composition, with 
enough of the Eastern feeling to render it 
suggestive, and enough of the Western severity 
to make it appropriate for a street building in 
an English town. The Moresque style, which 
has almost universally been adopted for the 
modern synagogues, is, in this building, entirely 
absent, the architects believing that the Mo- 
resque style is both unsuggestive and inappro- 
priate for a Jewish place of worship. It is said 
that many hints were derived from the architec- 
tural remains recently brought to light in 
Jerusalem, and that they formed the basis for 
many of the ornamental features of the building. 
On plan the synagogue is a parallelogram, 90 ft. 
long by 56 ft. wide, with a sacrarium projected 
eastward, and a large entrance vestibule at the 
west end. The body or nave of the building is 
26 ft. wide by 48 ft. high to the vaulted roof, and 
opens into the lateral aisles through twelve lofty 
arches, supported on tapered octagonal columns, 
with spreading cipitals of foliage. Above these 
arcades is the clearstory of thirty-six circular. 
headed windows, arranged in groups of three, 
in the pointed transverse vaults of the roof. The 
arches of the clearstory-windows are supported 
on pilasters, with capitals of foliage. The roof 
is a barrel vault, intersected with transverse 
pointed vaults, and is specially designed to 
receive the painted decoration shown on the 
original competition drawing of the interior by 
the architects. In the lateral aisles, and at the 
west end, over the entrance-vestibule, are placed 
the ladies’ galleries, finished towards the nave 
with gallery-fronts, constructed of pitch-pine, 
with ebonised columns, having gilded capitals 
and bases, and with capping covered with 
crimson cloth. The rest of the decoration pro- 
posed for these gallery-fronts will be done along 
with the general work when the building is per- 
fectly dry. 

The sacrarium is from the nave by 
an elaborate cusped arch, supported on groups 
of red and green marble columns, and is roofed 
in a different way from the nave, being of a 
wagon form, divided into square panels by 
moulded ribs. The decoration for this ceiling 
will be richer than any other in the building. 
Across the sacrarium is an arcaded screen, from 
the centre of which the ark is projected. The 


ark has been pronounced to be one of the finest 
in Europe. It stands on a polished marble plat- | 


form, five steps high, and is itself entirely com. 
posed of polished marbles of various colours, 


alabaster, and Caen stone, and stands 25 ft. high | 


above the platform, terminating upwards in a 


group of five domes on open arcades. The whole | 


of the Caen stone, carved work, and domes are 
to be enriched with gold and colours. At the 
back of the ark is the choir gallery, lighted with 
a large rose-window, which corresponds with 
the window in the western facade. In front of 
the ark platform is placed the pulpit, designed 
to strictly accord with the ark, and constructed 
entirely of polished marbles and carved alabaster. 
Above the platform, in front of the ark, hangs 
the “perpetual light,” a lamp of metal gilt, and 
at each end of the platform, on black marble 
bases, stand seven branch candlesticks in polished 
brass. 

The reading-desk, an important piece of fur- 
niture in a synagogue, is placed in the open 
space left between the seats in the nave; it is of 
an ornamental character, and constructed of oak, 
relieved with rosewood columns, carved foliaze, 
and figured pitch pine panels. The whole of the 
seats throughout the building are of pitch pine, 
with arms and upholstered cushions. The whole 
of the windows lighting the interior of the syna- 
gogue are of stained glass in floral designs. The 





gas-lighting is distributed without glare. The 
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front entrance vestibule, measuring 60 ft. long 
by 19 ft. wide, gives access to the synagogue 
through three double-swing doors, and to the 
ladies’ galleries by two broad and easy stair- 
cases, on the landings of which open two ladies” 
retiring-rooms. The position of the synagogue 
as a street building with only one free frontage 
has dictated the keeping of the sides and 
east end somewhat simple in design, but 
the carved stonework and such like are 
carried as connecting links all round the build. 
ing. The centre feature is the west gable of the 
nave, flanked by two octagonal turrets about 
100 ft. high, terminating in carved stone domed 
tabernacles. In the gable is placed the grand 
portal, executed in carved and moulded stone- 
work, with jambs of red brick; and nook shafts 
and centre column of polished granite. The 
doors are of oak, hung with wrought-iron hinges. 
The height of this portal to the top of the outer 
arch is 23 ft. Over this doorway is a rose- 
window, deeply recessed within a cusped and 
moulded arch, supported on wall columns of 
carved stone, and surmounted with a corbelled 
and pierced parapet of stone. On each 
side of the main gable lateral wings are pro- 
jected, terminating in gables flanked with 
four square turrets, which terminate with 
open domed tabernacles. These wings are 
pierced with two orders of windows, exe- 
cuted in carved and moulded stonework, with 
polished granite and twisted stone columns. 
Again projecting laterally from the gables of 
the wings are semicircular buildings containing 
the staircases to the galleries. These are 
designed so as to artistically terminate the 
facade east and west. The fagade measures 
96 ft. from east to west. 

A boundary wall, of design in accordance 
with the building, extends along Prince's. 
road, pierced with three gateways, to give 
access to the grounds. The works are ex- 
ecuted from the designs and under the super. 
intendence of Messrs. W. & G. Audsley, archi- 
tects. The general contractors are Messrs. Jones 
& Sons. The ark, pulpit, and general carving 
are executed by Mr. A. Norbury; the stained 
glass by Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & Son, of 
Manchester; the gasfittings by Messrs. Hart, 
Son, Peard, & Co., of London; and the other 
minor works by other well-known firms. 





ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


Tue fifth meeting of the District Committee of 
this Association for the Midlands was held on 
Saturday before last in St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
There were present the following members of 
Council :—Mr. E. Pritchard, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
hon. sec. for Midlands, Warwick; Mr. H. Atty, 
hon, sec. for Yorkshire, Keighley; Mr. E. L. 
Stephens, C.E., Leicester; Messrs. E. J. Purnell, 
Coventry ; R. Davidon, Leamington ; B. H. Vale, 
Stow-on-the- Wold ; 8. Harper, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Merthyr Tydvil; G. Cole, Hereford; I. H. 











Pidcock, Northampton; A. Comliar, Kidder. 
minster; J. Boys, Walsall; I. Lobley, Hanley; 
E. Sharman, Wellingborough ; B. Baker, Willen- 
hall. List of visitors:—Alderman Marriott, 
Coventry; Dr. Fenton, medical officer of health, 
Coventry ; Mr. F. Wyles, F.G.S., Allesley Hall, 








Coventry ; Mr. Thomas Whitley, Coventry ; Mr. 
William Boon, Coventry; Mr, W. J. Baggally, 
assistant surveyor, Leamington ; Mr. John Baker, 
assistant surveyor, Warwick ; Mr. A. J. Ingram, 
Warwick; Mr. A. J. Fairlie, Warwick. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Lewis 
Angell, the president of the Association, Mr. 
Parnell, C.E., surveyor to the Coventry Urban 
Sanitary Authority, took the chair. 

Amongst other proceedings, the hon. secretary 
read a letter from Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., the 
former part of which was not for publication, 
but which dealt with the question of the defeca- 
tion of sewage by chemical processes, In the 
latter part of the letter he said that he 
thoroughly approved of the Association, and 
hoped it woald prosper and become a power in 
the land. 

The company then, under the leadership of 
Mr. Parnell, paid a visit to the silk factory of 
Mr. T. Stevens, and also to the watch factory 
of Mr. Wallen, at both of which what was seen 
very much interested the members of the 
Association and the visitors. They then re. 
turned to the Craven Arms Hotel, from whence 
they were conveyed in an omnibus drawn by 
four horses to the sewage works at Whitley, 
where they were met by Mr. Melliss, CB 
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engineer to the company, and Mr. Collington, 
the manager of the Coventry works, acting on 
behalf of the General Sewage Manure Company. 
The gentlemen were taken over the works, and 
various steps in the were explained in 
detail by Mr. Collington, the members of the 
Association asking @ number of questions, which 
were freely and courteously answered. The 
effluent water was seen under very unfavourable 
circumstances owing to the violent storms which 
had occurred during the morning,—one, in fact, 
a very short time before the party reached the 
works. In consequence of this the outflowing 
water was mixed with a considerable quantity 
of mud, and presented a very dark appearance, 
which tended to unfavourably impress the 
visitors with the efficacy of the process. Mr. 
Collington battled against the adverse circum- 
stances, and strove in every way to show that 
the dark colour of the water had no bearing 
whatever upon the general mode of treatment 
adopted, but it appeared that after all his efforts 
an impression was left upon the minds of the 
majority of those present less favourable than 
probably would have been the case if the water 
had been clearer. 

The company then re-entered the omnibus, 
and were driven to the waterworks at Spon-end, 
where the Diamond Boring Company are en- 
gaged in sinking a shaft for a further supply of 
water. When the visitors reached the works, 
the drill was not working, in consequence of an 
accident. After waiting some little time, opera- 
tions were commenced, and watched with con- 
siderable interest for a few minutes, the members 
crowding the small platform to get as near a 
view as possible of the action of the machinery. 
At this point an accident with a strap stopped 
all further operations. The process adopted by 
the Diamond Boring Company was explained in 
detail, and subsequently the party adjourned to 
& quiet part of the grounds, where Mr. Parnell, 
city surveyor, read a paper, containing a descrip- 
tion of the city waterworks and the various 
borings. 

The party inspected the engines, the various 
points of which were explained by Mr. Purnell, 
and then returned to St. Mary’s Hall, Mr. Lewis 
Angell (president), presiding. 

The first business was the reading of a paper, 
by Mr. Mellis, C.E., on the sewage process, to 
which we shall have occasion to recur. 

The company then adjourned to the Craven 
Arms to dinner. 





THE MATERIALS OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
HOUSE, 


Tu sale of the first portion of the building ma- 
terials and structural decorations of Northumber- 
land House has occupied three days during 
the present week. The sale commenced on Tues- 
day last, when the east side of the quadrangle, 
the grand staircase, and the stables and coach- 
houses, and yard, were disposed of. The number 
of lots included in the day’s sale was 130, and of 
these twenty-five lots belonged to the grand stair- 
case, consisting principally of valuable marble of 
varied work and character. This portion of the 
property attracted a large number of 
Connoisseurs, as well ag ordinary purchasers, 
and the sums which the various lots realised 
will be interesting. The staircase itself, as 
stated in the catalogue, cousisted of the centre 
flight of thirteen marble steps, 7 ft. wide, and 
two side flights of sixteen steps, each 5 ft. 4 in. 
wide, with centre landing 22 ft. 4in. by 6 ft. 9 in. 
by 6 in. thick, polished both sides, 70 ft. run of 
marble skirting, the polished marble sides under 
centre fligh: with skirting and pilasters, two 
circular plinths, and handsome and _ richly- 
gilt ormola scroll balustrade, with moulded 
Spanish mahogany handrail. This lot, for 
which 1001. were first offered, was sold for 3601. 
The several other lots connected with the stair- 
case were sold for the following sums :—Four 
marble steps, 11 ft. wide, a two marble 
plinths, 5 ft. 8 in. long by 2 ft. Sin. high, 131.; 
marble skirting round the top landing, 5l. 10s. ; 
carved scroll pattern statuary marble stringing, 
with marble capping, 2} in. thick, and ovolo 
moulding and marble shelf, 14 ft. 10 in. by 
2 ft. 5} in.,271.5s. ; blackand white marble paving 
on upper landing, 310 ft., 161.; ditto on middle 

landing, 440 ft., 301. ; ditto, at foot of staircase, 


‘ 270 ft., 181.; marble skirting and two plintbs, 


2!. 6s.; @ pair of Verd antique scagliola, three. 
quarter columns, 13 ft. 8 in. high, with metal 
capitals and plinths, 181. 18s.; three pairs of 
angle pilasters to correspond, 101. 10s. ; a similar 
tot, 111, 108,; two pairs of flat pilasters to corre- 





fron 121. 15s.; ditto, ditto, 131.; a pair ot 
whole columns to correspond, 191. 10s.; a pair 
of ditto, at foot of staircase, 141. 10s.; two pairs 
of pilasters to correspond, 81. 5s.; the Sienna 
scagliola panels and lining on walls above upper 
landing, sides of staircase, walls of music-room, 
and at foot of staircase, in four lots, realised 
only 5l. 14s., it appearing to be the general 
opinion of those present that they could not be 
removed without the face being broken and 
destroyed ; a pair of polished vein marble door- 
ways, with moulded architraves, and openings 
7 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 8 in., 241.; three single ditto, 
with openings 10 ft. by 5 ft., and 9 ft. by 4 ft., 
121. 5s.; the total sum realised by the staircase 
being 6271. The materials in the east side of 
the quadrangle generally, apart from the stair- 
case, realised an aggregate sum of 5451., the lead 
flats, gutters, hips, and ridges, and the lead and 
iron rain-water pipes in this part of the building 
fetching 1891. ; whilst the main outer and inner 
walls of the block, which were divided into two 
lots, and which were described as consisting of 
Portland-stone ashlaring, stone blocking, cornice, 
stringing, window and door dressings, and the 
stock brickwork, was sold for 861. The mate- 
rials of the stables, coach-houses, and yard 
realised 5181., the lead-flats, gutters, hips, ridges, 
the lead and iron rain- water pipes, and iron 
arris gutters being sold for 1451., and the stock 
brickwork of the coach-houses and stables for 
821. The entire proceeds of the day’s sale 
amounted to 1,6901. 

The sale on Wednesday consisted of that part 
of the mansion described in the catalogue as the 
centre building, the northern frontage forming 
the south side of the quadrangle, and the sonth 
elevation being known as the garden front. The 
first lots sold were the materials at the top of the 
building, under the lead flats, consisting of boards 
and bearers, gutter-boards, boarded and timber 
floors, window-sashes, and doors. These werein 
twenty lots, which together realised 831. 13s. 
Three doors in the large dining-room, and three 
in the glass drawing-room, were sold for 34l. 
The floor of the large drawing-room was sold for 
301. and that of the large dining-room for 341., 
and the floors of the several other rooms in pro- 
portion. The materials of the block itself, which 
had been apportioned in thirty-five lots, were the 
last portions disposed of during the day’s sale, 
and fetched an aggregate sum of 1,0101. 16s. 
The entire proceeds of the day’s sale amounted 
to 1,8841. 

On Thursday, the materials of the west side 
of the quadrangle were sold, consisting chiefly of 
the ball-room buildings and the grand ball-room 
and corridor. The proceeds of the day’s sale 
amounted to 1,4001. 13s, 6d. 








A RIGHTEOUS STRIKE. 


Ty allusion tothe disregard of large employers 
of labour to affording a decent water supply to 
cottages and homes of working menin the north 
of England, the Builder, a few weeks back, 
noticed a report of a speech delivered by a 
clergyman who advised the sufferers to “ strike” 
for water and decency. Last week alarge body 
of men, some 800, employed at the Trimdon 
Collieries, Durham, took the advice to heart and 
then threw down their tools, much to the 
astonishment of Messrs. Wood & Co., the owners 
of the pits, and men and boys are now out on 
a water and water-closet strike. The men, 
whose families number some 3,000, gave their 
employers notice that they had suffered almost 
a martyrdom for want of water for drinking and 
domestic purposes. That their complaints had 
at first been unheeded and then put off from 
day today. That Acts of Parliament, backed 
by Government Local Boards in London, were 
treated as dead letters and winked at ; and that 
it was time to see what the men conld do in the 
matter by pressure of a strike; and that unless 
water and decent accommodation were afforded 
they would no longer work or pay rent. The 
men have since made a further demand of two 
pints of water to take down the pits, with each 
man for drinking purposes, and a good supply 
for washing themselves in the mines as well as 
at their homes. 

The owners are now searching the surrounding 
districts for water in sober earnestness and no 
strike was ever inaugurated with better wishes 
for success from outsiders than the one above 
noted. 

That the Trimdon men will be followed, 
throughout Northumberland, Durham, Lanca- 
shire and Staffordshire, where water is the last 





thing cared for by mine and land owners, may 
be surmised from the fact of the vast body of 
men employed at the Brandon and Boyne 
Collieries, sending a strong deputation to the 
Darham Board of Guardians. The spokesman 
said, “We are all suffering from want of water, 
We have done all we could to get a supply, but 
have been unable to do so, and we now come 
into the City of Durham to ask you if you can 
do anything for us. The little water we have ig 
very nasty both for making tea and drinking. 
We complain both of quality and quantity. All 
we get is from the pit, and we have to carry it, 
There is no proper supply.” 

It remains to be seen what a “strike” for 
decency and water will effect.* 





MASTERS AND MEN. 


Axour thirty foremen and clerks, in the employ 
of Messrs. Hill, Higgs, & Hill, builders, of Crown 
Works, South Lambeth, were entertained at 
dinner on Saturday last, at Kenyon Honse, 
Clapham, by Mr. Higgs, sen., on his retiring 
from business. In the course of it, Mr. T, 
Rowland Hill proposed the health of Mr. Higgs, 
and expressed a hope that the new firm of Hill, 
Higgs, & Hill would uphold the character of the 
two old firms of Mr. Higgs and Messrs. Hill & 
Sons, which had been carried on many years in 
a successful manner ; he saw no fear, for 
they had premises four acres in extent, and large 
additions of machinery. The success of the new 
firm {was then proposed and responded to. Mr. 
Hill, in proposing the health of their foremen, 
coupled with the toast the name of Mr. Hawkins, 
whose character he was pleased to speak of in 
high terms after nineteen years’ connexion. He 
also proposed the health of his late foreman, Mr, 
T. Seward, in whom he had been able to place 
confidence for nearly twenty-five years. This of 
course pleased Mr. Seward, who said so ia reply. 
It was altogether a very pleasant meeting. 

The clerks and foremen of the same firm anda 
party of friends met at the Ordnance Arms, Wool- 
wich, to presenta testimonial to theirlate manager, 
Mr. T. Seward, to show their appreciation of his 
kindness to all employed under his management. 
It consisted of a timepiece, mounted with a 
bronze figure. Mr. Jarrett, long connected with 
the firm, was called upon to make the presenta- 
tion, which, it is unnecessary to say, Mr. Seward 
received very gratefully. 








CARBONIC ACID AS A MOTIVE POWER. 


Mvcu interest has recently been created in 
Holland by the publication, in Prof. Huizinga’s 
Journal, of an article descriptive of Dr. Beins’s 
“ Carboleum Motor,” which is spoken of as “the 
successor of steam.” It appears, says the 
Mining Journal, that for many years Dr. H. 
Beins, of Groningen, assisted by his brother, 
Mr. J. F. Beins, manager of the Netherlands 
Soda Factory at Amsterdam, have been engaged 
in experiments, with a view of transforming 
heat into mechanical power more advantageously 
than is done in the steam and other engines at 
present in use. In one of these experiments 
they songht to find what d of tension the 
carbonic acid given off by bicarbonate of soda 
would have, and were surprised and pleased to 
find that this ee - a nding 
potassium salt) in a dry pulveri , or in 
an aqueous solution, when heated in a closed 
place gives off a portion of the carbonic acid, 
which is condensed at the cold end of the space, 
so that at a temperature of 300 to 400 C. liquid 
carbonic acid can be distilled out with a tension 
of 50 or 60 atmospheres. Dr. Beins has shown 
the experiment to several scientific men in Hol- 
land, who have taken great interest in the 
matter. The compressed state of the gas 14 & 
condition of importance for its application in 
technical chemistry, and Dr. Beins has found 
that the liquid acid, which he calls, we think un- 
fortunately, ‘‘carboleum,” supplies an excellent 
motive power under certain circumstances. This 
liquid has nothing to do with carbolic acid, and 
if the “‘um” were thought essential in its ter- 
minology it ought to have been called car- 
boneum, rather than carboleum. 

The invention has been examined by an 
official Commission in Holland, and Dr. Beins 


“The public analyst for (the county of Durham, om 

1 thus reports :—‘‘I have examined samples 

me pare yn : yank Sak 8 toe ee 
unfit to 





nated with sewage, and 
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states that the late Dutch Minister of the Navy 
has taken great interest in the project for ap- 
plying the invention for sub-marine vessels. 
The Commission, it seems, agreed with the 
inventor regarding the main points; but, for 
reasons independent of the project itself, the 
Government has not yet resolved upon its imme- 
diate adoption. He asserts that freezing. 
machines, working by evaporation of carboleum, 

uce ice at lees cost than any existing 

ing apparatus ; and that, as regards this 
general usefalness of carbonic acid, an inex- 
haustible store is obtainable from common chalk. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Tae designs of Messrs. Hay & Oliver, of Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, have been chosen in 
the open competition for Board Schools at New- 
castle-under- Lyme, to accommodate 800 children. 
Messrs. Hay & Oliver have also been successful 
in the competition for Holbeach Grammar School. 








THE COST OF 
THE METROPOLIS BUILDINGS BILL 


AND THE VESTRIES. 

TuE amount pe to counsel engaged in the 
Metropolis Buildings Bill last session, 1,794l., 
is considered by many of the vestries excessive, 
and at the meeting of the Shoreditch Vestry, 
last week, there was a rather warm discussion 
on the subject, in the course of which certain 
allusions to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
were the reverse of complimentary. Mr. Rooke, 
the representative of the vestry at the Metro. 

itan Board, having admitted that 1,7941. had 

paid to counsel in connexion with the 
abandoned Bill, added that the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Board had been instructed to 
prepare and lay before the Board, as soon after 
the recess as possible, a return showing the 
whole of the charges connected with the prepa- 
rationand introduction of the Bill into Parliament. 
Mr. Cox, a member of the vestry, then remarked, 
that while the Bill was being considered by the 
Metropolitan Board a communication was sent 
up from that vestry suggesting the introduction 
of certain sanitary clauses. That communica- 
tion was sent back to them, and they were told 
by the Metropolitan Board, that after they had 
passed a Building Bill they would bring in a 
Sanitary Bill. Mr. Cox added that, as it appeared 
to him, a Building Act without sanitary provi- 
sions was a farce and a delusion. In order that 
the vestry might have an opportunity of express. 
ing an opinion on the Bill and the nses 
involved in it, he moved a resolution to the effect 
that the vestry was of opinion that the sum of 
1,7941. paid in counsel’s fees was an excessive 
sum, and trusted that the Board would in future 
keep a strict watch — their legal and profes- 
sional expenditure. Mr. Turner, in seconding 
the motion, which was unanimously carried, said 
he was exceedingly glad the Bill had been 
abandoned, for it was little better than a 
studied insult to every representative vestry in 
the metropolis. 





THE DRAINAGE OF THE SHAFTESBURY 
PARK ESTATE. 

Tux Artizans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings Company are at issue with the Wands. 
worth District Board of Works respecting the 
drainage of the Shaftesbury Park Estate at 
Lavender-hill, near the Clapham Junction station, 


expensive and litigation, and with the 
view of establishing a good in 
future, the i that the question 


was very unfavourably received, and the reading 
of it was followed by strong expressions of 





= 


opinion on the part of the several members 
present. The chairman said that with the rest 
of the board he had taken a very anxious view 
of the matter. After stating that the board had 
not been respectfully treated by the company, 
he asked, What was there to refef to arbitra- 
tion? Was it whether the Act of Parliament 
was right, or whether the board had or had not 
acted according to Act of Parliament? He 
could not see what there was to refer to arbitra- 
tion. It would be most unwise to establish any 
such precedent, because there was no saying to 
what extent the references to arbitration would 


have to be resorted to if one was agreed to in | ™gh 


the present case. He added that the board had 


a clear case, and he thought the proper way | form 


would be to proceed against the company. A 
member present that the drains should 
be cut off from the main sewer, and let the 
company then bring their action i the 
board. Another member thought the board 
might as well “pat up shutters” as allow 
itself and officers to be set at nought in the 
manner the company were doing. He considered 
the proposal to refer the matter to arbitration an 
insult to the board after the board had 

that the law should be carried out in regard to 
the drainage ofthe estate. It was unanimously 
resolved that the board required strict com- 
pliance with the Act, or that otherwise legal 
proceedings would be taken against the 
company. 








ACCIDENTS. 

At the laying of a Foundation-stone.—While 
the foundation-stone and memorial-stones of the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, now being built at 
Goole, on the Boothferry-road, were being laid, 
the platform on which the Sunday-school child- 
dren, with their teachers, were arranged suddenly 
gave way, and the whole of them were precipi- 
tated to the ground. Fortunately no one was 
seriously hurt, the fall being only a distance of 
a few feet. 

Destruction of Saw Mills by Fire.—The mille 
of Messra. Moore & Co., called Litton Mills, at 
Millers Dale, near Buxton, took fire from the 
over-heating of the machinery. A fire-engine 
was on the premises, but it was out of repair. 
The Buxton Volunteer Fire Brigade was in at- 
tendance, but the centre of the mills was 
destroyed. The damage is estimated at about 
20,0001. The mills are insured. A large num. 
ber of hands are thrown out of employment, 








HASTINGS TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. 


Six,—We beg, through the ‘medium of —— columns, 
to inform i ‘ing competitors for the Hastings Town- 
hall that we have sent an ‘urgent request to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Hastings to withdraw the clause in 
the conditions restricting the cost to 10,0002. ; and also to 
extend the time for sending in the designs to October 24th, 
and we hope that those who with ourselves consider that 
it is impossible to meet the requirements of the corpora- 
tion for the sum named, will join in our request to have 
the amount increased. Two ComPetitors, 








PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS. 


S1x,—In answer to your query in the Builder of the 
29th ult., I beg to state that the Provident Institution of 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works hold their meet- 
ings on the first and third Wednesdays in every month, 
at 9, Conduit-street, when they would feel only too 
happy in ining the objects of the Institution to 
those wishing to become members. Herewith I send a 
copy of the last yearly report, from which it will be seen 
we di the sum of 220/, for pensions slone daring 


the ar, 
aie oy W. H. Bzproxp, Corresponding Secretary, 








BUILDERS’ APPRENTICES. 

At the last sittings of the Durham Police Court, before 
the Mayor, Mr. Ro Robson, builder and contractor, 
of Claypath, Durham, charged one of his apprentices, 
Thomas Fenwick, with having absented from 
service, a : 

Mr. Robson stated that the apprentice left his work on 
the 25th of August, and coolly came back on the 28th, 
returning on the third morning at seven instead of six 
o'clock, Six o'clock was the i - ere seinen 
and apprentices to commence wor t it was 
seven ‘ore the defendant arriv Both the foreman 
and himself had remonstrated with the defendant 
on gee f in reference to his irregularities, but without 
av bind, theesthen, ne. cease ive but to bring 
a the mayor to be t with, 

oooh - rte ave you any questions to ask your 
master 

ice.—Another apprentice, Mr. Grey’s son, the 


currier, was away week. 
The Mayor.— might be ; he might have his master’s 
The Mayor, to plaintiff—What damage have you 
sustained ? 


Mr, Robson,—I lay the damage at the moderate sum of 





ten shillings, I was put to much inconvenience having to 
put another hand on to do his work, and had to remove 
some masons who could not get on in consequence of the 
defendant’s work not being completed, 

The Mayor.—Perhaps you do not press this case, but if 
you do it 1s our duty to say that we shall deal with it in 
away which may probably have the effect of checking 
these on the part of apprentices. If the 


engrenticn prison. 
oiseniinaas dais is a end that deters ee ee taking 
gs nst rentices until act com- 
pelled. 7 kany hastrae clas te geese the ons 
against him; but I wish you to deal with him in such a 
way as will put an end to the inconvenience and unpl 
santness I have had to encounter. Unless some kind of 
authority can be established amongst apprentices I 
as well have none at all, 
—I will faithfully promise not to misbehave 
_— I will go to work at the proper time, and con- 





the regulations of my master's establishment. 
The or.—The . Robson, consider it neces- 
sary to you if you will promise, if we abstain from 


sending him to prison now, that, if the irregularities are 

ou SU Ob ence being: bis on ethers before 
them. @ ask this on public ground, so that offences of 
this description may be put « stop to. 

Mr. Robson.—I make that promise, but I fear much 
what the end may be. I am afraid that apprentices are 
now in the habit of spending their evenings at music-halls, 
and gambling as = I know they etay out late, drink, 
smoke, and render themselves unfit for work next morn. 
ing. It was tar different in my time, 

. The Mayor.—Too true, I believe; but this time we fine 
the defendant 10s, and the full mate Set the ome 

amage done to . Robson; and, my think your- 
self well off for having so lenient a master, or you would 
have been sent to for three months’ hard labour. 
The Bench hope that this case will be brought far and near 
to the attention of both good and idle apprentices, 


costs for the amount of 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tideswell.—The restoration of “The King 
Cathedral of the Peak” is proceeding. Already 
an entirely new oak roof, covered with lead, hae 
been placed on the chancel—a portion of the 
church, measuring between 60 ft. and 70 ft. 
long,—and a restoration of all the stonework 
effected. The architect is Mr. John D. Sedding, 
of Bristol. One portion of the church, however, 
has been restored as a distinct gift, according to 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Innocent & Brown, architects, Sheffield, 
namely, the De Bower Chapel, in the south 
transept. Indeed, this is the only part of the 
restoration which may be said to be fully com. 
pleted. This chapel, with its oak screen, 
its pavement of varied and costly marbles, large 
painted windows, carved oak roof, and restored 
double altar-tomb, must have cost over 2,000I., 
—the gift, in addition to a liberal donation to 
the general fund, of Mr. J. Bower Brown, J.P., 
of Woodthorpe, Sheffield. The large south win- 
dow contains figures of the four Evangelists, and 
the Redeemer in the centre, the large mass of 
tracery above the main lights being illuminated 
with symbols, angels, and figures. The eastern 
window of the chapel represents the Resurrec- 
tion. The screen which divides the chapel from 
the adjoining Bulwer Lytton Chapel is of great 
height. The workmanship is by Mr. Hayball, 
of Sheffield. The carved oak tracery is 
placed on a carved stone base. Within the 
screen, surrounded by an expensive marble 
pavement, inlaid in patterns, stands the large 
raised tomb of Sir Thurstan de Bower, and 
the Lady Margaret his wife, who were buried 
there in the early part of the fifteenth century. 
The carved marble figures and some portions of 
the sides of the monument, relegated some forty 
years ago to an obscure corner of the chancel, 
have now been placed in their original positions, 
with such new additions as were required to 
restore the original design. The sculptor was 
Mr. Earp, of London. A member of the 
Foljambe family, one of the most ancient and 
powerful of the families of the Peak in bygone 
days, to whose piety and liberality Tideswell 
Church owes much, proposes, we understand, to 
place a painted window in the east end of the 
chance], near the spot where rest the bones of 
Sir John Foljambe, the founder, it would seem, 
of the chancel, and the chief member of the 


his | Royal Gaild of St. Mary of Tideswell, to which 


was attached the chapel in the north transept of 
this church. The part of the church now to be 
dealt with is the roof of the nave. The nave 
roof may be restored without sacrificing any of 
the ancient features of it. Something near 
5,0001. will still be required to do justice to this 
restoration, without reckoning many matters of 
decoration, which must, in any case, be left to 
individual gifts. 

Huntington.—The ancient ‘little church dedi- 
cated to All Saints, situate at Huntington, about 
three miles from York, has been reopened for 
Divine service, after having undergone a resto- 
ration. Indeed it may be said that it has been 
rebuilt, for the only portion of the old fabric left 
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standing is a part of the chancel. The edifice 
had been gradually decaying, so much so that it 
would soon have been quite unfit for the holding 
of religious services. The floor was damp, the 
walls were shattered, the internal fittings sorely 
in need of repair, and the whole structure in a 
more or less dilapidated condition. The architect 
consulted was Mr. C. T. Newstead, York, and he 
prepared the necessary plans and drawings. It 
was determined to rebuild the porch, preserving 
the semi-Norman doorway; to entirely rebuild 
the nave, and add thereto a north aisle, so as to 
give increased accommodation ; to substitute for 
the flat roof, with the ceiling underneath, a high 
pitched and open-timbered one; to reseat the 
whole of the church, raise the chance] roof, insert 
a chancel arch, rebuild the vestry, and complete 
the work with a tower, surmounted by a spire. 
All these works have been carried out. The re- 
stored church has thus been enlarged and pro- 
vided with open seats of pine-wood, and it will 
now accommodate 250. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Ipswich.—Within the past few weeks, the 
commencement of an iron chapel, for the United 
Free Methodists, has been made in the Wood. 
bridge-road, and now there have been the cus- 
tomary ceremonies attendant upon the com- 
mencement of a new building in another part of 
the town, Clarkson-street, for another Methodist 
body, the Primitives. The site affords evidence 
of the rapid extension of the town. The portion 
of the green that once was, which has been 
secured by the Primitive Methodists, is the 
corner abutting upon Clarkson and Wilberforce 
streets, and to the north of the new Board 
School, which occupies another large portion, 
and here will be erected a chapel and school- 
room, in a plain style. The building, which will 
be recessed from the road ten or a dozen feet, 
and inclosed with palisadings, will be of red 
brick, with white facings, and the front elevation 
will be facing Clarkson-street, and will consist 
of a gable with a rose-window above, and three 
single-light windows below. Entrance will 
be obtained from this street by means of two 
porches, one in front and the other on the east 
side of the building. Inside, the chapel, which 
will be 60 ft.long by 35 ft. wide, and will accom- 
modate 400 persons, will be benched. There 
will be a common open roof. The west front, 
towards Wilberforce-street, will be relieved by 
buttresses between each of the windows and a 
gable with a circular window, and at the lower 
end, on a level with the roadway, there being a 
considerable fall in the ground, will be the en. 
trance to the schoolroom and clags-rooms, which 
are provided for in the basement. The school- 
room will be 35 ft. by a little under 30 ft., and 
will give accommodation for about 225 children, 
and in addition there will be two class-rooms, 
one 15 ft. by 10 ft., and the other about 10 ft. 
square, besides a vestry and offices. The con- 
tract has been taken by Mr. Robert Girling, for 
the sum of 1,2741., and is being carried out under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Cattermole & 
Eade, architects, Ipswich. The total cost will 
be about 1,5001. 

Wavertree—A new Wesleyan chapel for the 
accommodation of the rapidly-increasing popula- 
tion of Wavertree has been formerly opened for 
divine service. The new building is situate in 
Victoria Park, closely adjoining Wavertree-road. 
The site of the building contains an area of nearly 
1,400 square yards. The chapel has been built 
from the designs of Mr. John E. Reeve, of Liver- 
pool and Wavertree, architect. The style of the 
architecture may be called a free treatment of 
the Middle Pointed Period of Gothic architecture, 
made conformable to the usages of the present 
day. The exterior of the building is built of 
coursed Yorkshire parpoints, with dressings of 
worked red Woolton atone. The principal front 
consists of a gable, enclosing a large five-light 
traceried window, with gabled entrance doorway 
moulded and carved, the upper portion being 
finished with a floriated facial at a height of 
65 ft. from the ground level. There are minor 
entrances at the sides and back. The north 
and south fronts have two- light traceried 
windows with large buttresses; in addition, a 
shallow transept is formed on the north side, 

with large traceried circular light, the west end 
having an apsidal termination, and being finished 
with ornamental wrought-iron work. The whole 
of the windows are filled in with quarries in lead 
lights, those in the capital being pleasingly 


dral glass. At the north-east corner is placed a 
geometrical stone staircase leading to a small 
gallery over the west end, This staircase is con- 
tinued up to the height of nearly 60 ft., and it 
is contemplated to terminate the same with an 
octagonal broach-banded spire, the total height 
from the ground to the finial being nearly 130 ft. 
In consequence of the great fall in the land, 
advantage has been taken to form two heights of 
class-rooms, one being level with the chapel and 
another under the same level with the street 
in the rear. These class-rooms are 20 ft. by 
14 ft., and lofty, having a separate external 
entrance and necessary conveniences in con- 
nexion therewith, There is a small yard 
on this level with heating chamber and 
apparatus for warming. A vestry 12 ft. by 10 ft. 
is provided for the minister, with separate 
entrance and all necessary conveniences. The 
system of heating is by hot-water pipes carried 
round the aisles and passages and corridors. The 
ventilation is regulated by gratings in the walls 
and floors, the cold air passing over the hot- 
water pipes, and being carried away through 
apertures made for the same inthe upper parts 
of the ceiling and in the windows. The interior 
measures 69 ft. in length and 44 ft. in width, 
with one transept 21 ft. 6 in. in width, the height 
to underside of the ceiling being 40 ft. The 
apsidal termination for the communion measures 
154 ft. by 13} ft., with grooved and moulded 
ceiling with ornamental bosses and cornices. 
The arch dividing the same from the chapel is 
moulded and supported with carved caps and 
terminations and red polished marble caps, the 
height to the underside of the arch being 
30 ft. The roof of the chapel is poly- 
gonal in form, supported by carved and 
moulded principals, with moulded purlins and 
cornices, resting on capitals and bases and 
polished red marble shafts. The whole of the 
fittings are of selected pitch pine, the seat ac. 
commodation being for nearly 600. The pulpit 
is octagonal in form, carried by a moulded cap 
and base, and surrounded at the eight corners 
with ebonised shafts, turned bands, and bases, 
and carved capitals of sycamore. Special atten- 
tion has been given to the system of openings for 
ventilation. The general contractor was Mr. 
David Readdie; Mr. Johnson had the contract 
for the slating, &c.; and Mr. Merrick executed 
the plumbing, painting, and glazing. The gas- 
fittings were supplied by Mr. P. O. Connor, of 
Wavertree, and the carving was executed by 
Mr. Rogerson, of Liverpool. The entire cost of 
the building, land, and furnishing, will be about 
5,0001. 

Ivybridge, South Devon.—A chapel,for the Wes- 
leyan denomination is being erected in this 
village, at the cost of Messrs. Allen & Sons, 
paper manufacturers. It is Early Geometrical 
in style, consists of nave, transepts, chancel, and 
tower and spire, 90 ft. high, and is to seat about 
600 persons. The cost, exclusive of the site, 
which is also provided by Messrs, Allen, will be 
about 4,0001. Messrs. Norman & Hine, of Ply- 
mouth, are the architects. 








Books Received. 


The Rural Life of Shakspeare, as Illustrated by 
his Works. By C. Roacn Smita. Second 
edition, London: Bell, York-street, Covent. 
garden, 1874. 

In this enlarged edition of his very pleasant 
brochure on Shakspeare’s knowledge and love of 
country life, Mr. Smith says he has been en- 
couraged by the approval of some of our most 
eminent Shakspearian students and scholars, and 
by the almost unanimous verdict of the press, 
to prosecute his agreeable research, and there. 
fore he offers this enlarged edition of the result 
of his examination of “ Shakspeare,” published 
four years ago. 

This isa different sort of inquiry altogether from 
those disquisitions got upto prove that Shakspeare 
was a lawyer, a sailor, a mad-doctor, and so forth. 
More serious study dispels such notions, but in 
no way do they affect the accumolation of allu- 
sions to rural life, the force of which consists in 
their vivid life-like character, in their infinity, 
and in their diffusion throughout his entire 
works, constituting a personal peculiarity which 
of itself alone goes far to confute the fancies 
that have induced some critics to maintain that 
this or that play was not written by Shakspeare 
himself, but only adopted by him as a play 








worth acting, or adding to his stock, 


| diversified by different shades of coloured cathe- | 





VARIORUM. 


Tur Gardener's Magazine says,—“ Wire gauze 
as a substitute for glass is fast gaining the atten- 
tion of persons engaged in constructive works. 
It is much employed in the Regent's Park 
Carriage Works, for the lifting door-screens of 

, for which hitherto glass bas been 
exclusively used. It is admirable in the summer 
for this purpose, as it subdues the glare of light 
and moderates the heat, and admits but little 
dust, while it ensures perfect ventilation. The 
riders in a carriage provided with these gauze 
windows see plainly through it, and have all the 
advantages without the disadvantages of glass. 
It is worth considering whether the plant-houses 
for various purposes — such, perhaps as the 
growth of camelias and heaths—might not be 
better fitted with wire gauze than with glass, 
with wooden shutters for cold weather.’—— 
The Alder (Alnus glutinosa) is, says the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, next to the Willows, the 
most ubiquitous tree in England and Wales, 
wherever brooks take their winding course 
through the country, or in marshy ground, 
where it forms dense leafy bushes. According 
to London, it is the most aquatic of European 
trees, being found in wet, swampy grounds 
throughout the whole of Europe. Many places 
in England have received their names from the 
Alder ; as, for instance, the now familiar Alder. 
shott, or properly Aldersholt,—the wood of 
Alders—from their abundgnce in that boggy 
locality. The term Orle is the vulgar name for 
Alder in the midland and western counties, thus 
giving an appellation to Orleton and other 
villages. Numerous places in Wales and on its 
borders also show the prevalence of the Alder, 
ite Celtic name being Wern. Both Shrewsbury, 
anciently called Pengwern, and the Malvern 
Hills, were so called from the Alder-groves that 
encompassed them in early times; and a brook 
near Worcester, that bears the name of Lawern 
is at the present day shrouded in Alder-bushes. 
The adjunct “wern” is indeed attached 
to innumerable localities in Wales.—— 
“Barnaby Rudge” is now completed in the 
Household Edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens. It includes a large number of illustra. 
tions. iy 








Miscellanea, 


A Hint to Sheffield Saw-makers.—A New 
York correspondent writes :—“ The saw-makers 
of Sheffield are in a fair way to be taught a 
rather rough lesson by their old enemy, Harry 
Disston, of Philadelphia. His brother-in-law is 
on his way to England with a magnificent set of 
saw and tool samples, resolved to wrest the home 
trade from your townsmen. I have no doubt 
about his dividing the trade with Sheffield. He 
can make as good a saw, and a much better- 
looking one, at a given price, than any manu- 
facturer in Sheffield. Carpenters, lumber-men, 
and artizans generally declare his saws, of same 
grade, equal to Spear & Jackson’s, and very much 
cheaper. As you are aware, he has already 
swept up the United States and California trade, 
and will very soon make what ‘he leaves of the 
Canadian trade not worth having. He employs 
over 1,000 men, many of them having been with 
him twenty years, and will not have a man 
about him who belongs to a union. He uses 
about twenty tons of steel per week, and can 
own 100 tons of Swedish iron at atime. He 
says he can make his saw-steel at a little over 
threepence-halfpenny per pound, which, of that 
quality, is as cheap as it can be done in Sheffield. 
His iron pays a cent. per pound duty, and when 
his manufactured goods are exported he gets 4 
drawback. Coal and coke are cheaper in Phila- 
delphia than in Sheffield, and wages are a matter 
of secondary account, because machinery of the 
most improved and novel kind is used for every 
process, and the men are paid mainly by the day 
as a basis. No lists, no idle Mondays and 
Tuesdays, no turning ont, and calling in gen- 
tlemen to ‘arbitrate’; it is ‘ root hog or die. 

Sonorous Sand.—A specimen of this re- 
markable substance, to which we have before 
had occasion to allude, taken from a bank on the 
island of Kaual, of the Hawaiian group, was re 
ceived, at a recent scientific meeting at San 
Francisco, from W. R. Frink, of Honolula, and 
a description of its peculiarity was contained in 
a letter from the donor. It is not stated, how- 
ever, what is the chemical nature of the sand. 
It seems to possess its curious sonorosity only 
when quite dry. 
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The Channel Tunnel.—The project in ques. 
tion consists in the immerging of a duct on the 
English and French coasts, and the boring of two 
long galleries on each side. Of the result of 
the enterprise, says the Journal de Calais, there 
can be no doubt. The soul of the enterprise, 
with MM. Michael Chevalier, Léon Say, and 
Rothschild, is M. Lavalley,an engineer who has 
surmounted the greatest difficulties in the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal, and without whom 
that gigantic enterprise could not have been 
accomplished. M. Lavalley estimates the cost 
of the work at 150,000,000f.; the English engi- 
neers think it will amount to 250,000,000f. He 
suggests that this work should be done partly by 
France and partly by England, and that to in- 
duce the two countries to on this under. 
taking energetically there should be a bonus for 
the one which works the fastest. The 4,000,000f. 
forming the er a? capital are nearly all, it 
is said, subscribed. It is not likely that our 
Government will take any part in it. 


The Congress of Orientalists. — The' 
inaugural meeting will be held September 14, at 
8:30 p.m., at the Royal Institution, Albemarle- 
street; an address will be delivered. On the 
15th, the Semitic Section, under Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., will meet at 2°30 p.m., at 
the Rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, 
St. Martin’s-place, Charing-cross. On the 
16th, the Turanian Section; 17th, the Aryan 
Section and Hamitic Section ; 18th, the Archzo- 
logical Section; and 19th, the Ethnological 
Section, will have meetings. There will be a 
reception at the British Museum on the 15th ; on 
the 16th, Sir Bartle Frere will give a breakfast to 
the members of the Co at Wimbledon ; on 
the 17th, the India Office library and the Soane 
Museum will be inspected ; on the 18th, Mr. 
Bosanquet will give an afternoon garden party 
to the members, at Claymoor House, Enfield ; and 
on the 19th the South Kensington Museum will 
be visited. 

The Artizans’ Institute for Promoting 
General and Technical Knowledge.—The 
Duke of Bedford has just sent 1001., for aiding 
in the establishment of this institution, to the 
Rev. H. Solly, who is to be its first principal. 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. (who is one of the 
trustees in conjunction with Lord Lyttleton and 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt), has also given 1001., besides 
guaranteeing 1001. a year for three years. Mr. 
John H. Chance, of Birmingham, who gives 
201.; Messrs. E. & F. Nettlefold, 201.; Mr. 
M‘Arthur, M.P., Mr. Digby, and Mr. Cazenove, 
101. each, with the above-mentioned friends, and 
a few other smaller contributors, have thus 
enabled the trustees to take premises in Upper 
St. Martin’s-lane. The object of the Institute 
appears to be to exemplify in a central locality, 
and in a special instance, those plans for the 
general and technical instruction of the working 
classes which so many of them now desire to 
see carried into effect. 


Art Exhibition, Brussels. — Brussels, 
although possessing already a number of well- 
situated and well-arranged markets, has long 
felt the want of a good central market. The 
fine structure near the new boulevard which 
traverses the town, commenced some years ago 
to supply this want, is now completed. The 
buildings, being specially well adapted for an 
exhibition,—an exhibition of productions of 
Belgian industrial art was considered the fittest 
for its inauguration. On Saturday last the 
exhibition was opened by the King of the 
Belgians, who was accompanied by the Queen 
and the Princess Louise. In the building are 
to be found specimens of Belgian coach. 
making, and architectural work of all kinds in 
stone, marble, and iron. Belgian wood-carving 
is represented by a church-pulpit, terminating 
in a spire, and by minor work. Of bronze 
objects there is a good collection. 


Economy of Labour.—The Society for the 
Promotion of Scientific Industry intend holding 
next year, in Manchester, an exhibition of appli- 
ances for the saving of labour. The exhibition 
will be in two divisions, the first including such 
machines and implements as are used in the 
working of metal, wood, and stone, and the 
second will comprise such implements as can be 
used for domestic purposes. The special object 
of this division will be to encourage the develop. 
ment and production of appliances having for 
their aim the lessening of the labour of the house- 
hold; the saving of fael; the improved prepa- 
ration of food ; and the increased healthiness of 
the home. 
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New Railway from Hammersmith to 
London.—Hammersmith is being put in com. 
munication with London bya new line of rail- 
way. 
situate on the south side of the Broadway, 
Hammersmith, very nearly opposite to the 
station of the Metropolitan Railway. Leaving 
Hammersmith, the trains run throngh the 
market gardens, and on to North End, Fulham, 
where there is a station. They pass over 
the West London line. Between the Addison. 
road (Kensington) and Earl’s Court Stations the 
trains run on to the Metropolitan District Com- 
pany’s rails and thence to Victoria or Charing- 
cross without stopping. The new line is a mile 
and eight chains in length. It passes under two 
permanent bridges only. Next year it is in. 
tended, if possible, to extend the line to Acton. 


Extension of the Thames Embankment. 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Works and 
Public Buildings are about to extend the em- 
bankment wall of the Houses of Parliament 366 
feet to the west of the Victoria Tower. With 
this extension there will then remain only one 
quarter of a mile of river frontage from Black. 
friars to Battersea Bridge unembanked. This 
slight break in the link is that part of the river 
fronting Millbank, &c., and as on the inundations 
in March last this district suffered considerably, 
representations will be made to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works immediately after the recess 
drawing their attention to the favourableness of 
the opportunity for acting in concert with the 
Government in carrying out a complete and 
connected thoroughfare along the whole south- 
west side of the river. 


Windsor Castle. — During the Queen’s 
absence in Scotland several portions of Windsor 
Castle are undergoing repairs at the hands of the 
Board of Works. A new oak roof is being con- 
structed over the dean’s cloisters, which adjoin 
the Albert Memorial Chapel, and the residence 
of the Dean of Windsor. The roof, which has 
for years sheltered visitors to St. George’s 
Chapel, has been removed, owing to its weather- 
worn condition, and the beams are being replaced 
with English oak grown in the district. At 
Henry IIl.’s Tower, the residence of General 
Sir T. M. and Lady Biddulph, which is situated 
at the east end of the houses occupied by the 
military knights of Windsor, scaffoldings have 
been erected and a number of workmen are em- 
ployed in repairing the exterior stonework, 


at —At a 
meeting of the Town Council, the town clerk 
read a report from Mr. Hawksley, of London, 
who had been called in to report upon the best 
means of dealing with the sewage of the town, 
which at present is turned into the river Dearne, 
and pollutes the stream between Barnsley and 
Doncaster, and which must be abated in accord- 
ance with an order made by one of the superior 
courts. The report recommended the placing of 
defecating works on the site situate to the north 
of the railway, near Hoyle Mill. Mr. Councillor 
Marshall said, before they expended something 
like 40,0001., they ought to be satisfied that the 
scheme they adopted would be successful. After 
some discussion, it was agreed that a deputation 
visit Birmingham, Coventry, and other places 
where sewage works are in operation, and report 
to the General Purposes Committee. 


Peat Mannfacture.—Mr. James Edmeston, 
writing from Paris in reference to the failure 
of the peat manufacture near Dumfries, says,— 
I have just returned from the inspection of some 
peat works in Switzerland, where all that is 
needed to prepare the fuel is done in a very 
simple and economical manner, without sheds 
or any machinery for compression, or skilled 
labour, one machine turning out eight tons a 
day, at a cost of 10 francs a ton (exclusive of 
royalty), and the fael itself is in great demand 
for steam boilers, breweries, brick-kilns, lime- 
burning, &c. (for the last two purposes it has 
some special advantages). The development of 
peat deposits in Eogland and Ireland is far too 
important to be hastily abandoned, and I am 
disposed to believe that there is no occasion 
whatever why this should be done. In the case 
above named a large profit is made.” 


Canvas for Painting on.— Messrs. Lecher- 
tier, Barbe, & Co., of Regent-street, have sent 
us specimens of unprepared canvas, on which to 
paint decorations for wall hangings, imitations 
of old and modern tapestries and fabrics, screens, 
panels, and so forth. The variety of pattern is 
remarkable, and the material seems an excellent 
one. 





The western station of the new line is | apparat 
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Rapid Mechanical Coal-cutting.—A trial 
of coal-cutting machinery took place recently at 
Haddington, near Edinburgh, when several 
us were tried. In response to the invita- 
tion of the Haddington Agricultural Society, a 
number of ‘coal-cutting machines were publicly 
tested. Among the competing machines was 
one which has just been patented, and sent in 
haste to the show. This novel machine under- 
cut 60 ft. of coal in one hour (or 1 ft. per 
minute), the depth of the coal being 3 ft., and 
the width of the groove rather less than 3 in., 
and it thereby secured the first prize and gold 
medal of the society, having distanced the 
nearest competitor by 9 ft. The trial took place 
in the presence of 20,000 spectators, and under 
the close inspection of many of the principal 
Scotch coalowners and colliery managers. This 
ingenious apparatus is the invention of Messrs. 
Warsop and Hill.—Condensed from Iron and 
Coal Trades Review. 


Baptist College, Rusholme.—<A new Baptis! 
College, the foundation.stone of which was laid 
some two years ago by Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, bas 
been opened in Rusholme. The institution is 
the fruit of the Baptist Evangelical Association, 
a body who at first sought to educate young men 
for the Baptist ministry in the city of Chester. 
They were refused a suitable building there on 
the ground that they were Nonconformists and 
Baptists ; and subsequently the work of theo- 
logical instruction was carried on in the Chamber 
Hall, Bary, beginning with five students, and 
continued to a growing number, until this year. 
The new college has been erected at a cost of 
9,6951., and nearly the whole of this sum has 
been subscribed. 


Electric Bells.—The bells throughout the 
Royal Hotel, Blackfriars, recently opened, are 
fitted on the electric system by Messrs. Adams 
& Son, of Marshall-street, Golden-square, and 
the Haymarket. Not merely has each floor its 
distinct system ringing into the service-room on 
the same floor, but there is a communication 
with every room to the office on the ground- 
floor, which shows when any bell has been rung, 
and also when it has been answered, so that the 
person in charge can detect any omission on the 
part of the servants answering the bell. This 
same system has been employed by the same 
firm at the Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras. 
Architects arranging plans for large establish. 
ments may find it worth while to look into the 
system. 


Primitive Methodist Mission Hall for 
Tunbridge Wells.—The foundation-stone of a 
new Mission Hall, in connexion with the Primi- 
tive Methodist body of Tunbridge Wells, has been 
laid in the Down-lane. The stone having been 
duly laid, says the Kent Courier, a novel mode of 
raising funds was indulged in. Ladies and 
gentlemen were invited to a little amateur brick- 
laying, the payment for the privilege being at 
the rate of half-a-crown per brick. The total 
cost of the building is estimated at 8001. The 
contractors are Messrs. Penn Brothers, of Pem- 
bury, and the architects Messrs. Weeks & 
Haghes, of Tunbridge Wells, and the hall will 
be in the Gothic style of architecture, and be 
capable of accommodating about two hundred 
persons, 

Mr. Squier.—There are but few citizens in 
our midst (says the New York Herald of the 20th 
ultimo) unacquainted with the name and fame of 
Ephraim George Squier, one of the most talented 
American archeologists, who will not regret 
to learn that his mind has succumbed to over. 
study. Mr. E. G. Squier was born in Bethlehem, 
Albany county, on the 17th of June, 1821, 
While acting as United States Minister in 
Nicaragua he obtained materials from which he 
wrote, in 1852, “ Nicaragua: its People, Scenery, 
Ancient Monuments, and Interoceanic Canal.” 
In 1861 he published “ Monographs of Authors 
who have written in the Aboriginal Languages 
of Central America.” In addition to this he 
has written several other works on American 
antiquities. 

Temple Bar.—Mr. Deputy Lowman Taylor 
has given notice of his intention to move, at the 
approaching meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, that it be referred to the City Lands 
Committee of the Corporation to consider the 

t state of Temple-bar and its approaches, 
and the propriety of continuing some structure 
at the same spot, special regard being had to 
the public convenience, and to report generally 
upon the subject. 
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The Gas Supply of Liverpool.—An effort 
is to be made at the next meeting of the Liver- 
pool Town Council to place the supply of gas to 
the town in the hands of the Corporation, as is 
the case in Manchester and some other towns 
where it is found that the gas is dealt out at a 
cheaper rate, while the profits of the mana- 
facture are available for town improvements or 
other public purposes of advantage. It will 
be proposed in the first instance to appoint a 
special committee to consider the advisability 
of acquiring the works of the existing com- 
pany in Liverpool, aud generally to report 
upon the subject. 

A Business Picture.—To commemorate the 
big tent that was put up at Chelmsford in May 
last on the occasion of a dinner to “the Essex 
Conservative Ten,” as they are called, Mesers. 
John Edgington & Co. have published a litho- 
graph showing the diners in full swing, and 
giving portraits around the view of all the prin- 
cipal guests. Itisa pity it was not done by some 
one who knew how to draw a human creature. 
The marquee certainly was of colossal propor- 
tions—the largest, in fact, that was ever erected 
in the United Kingdom—its dimensions being 
275 ft. by 115 ft., with a central elevation of 
55 ft., and side elevations of from 12 ft. to 13 ft. 


A Granite Monument.—A memorial en- 
trance to burial-ground in Oakwood Cemetery, 
Syracuse, U.S. America, has been erected by 
Mrs. Wicks, in memory of her husband, Mr. E. B. 
Wicks, banker. The memorial is composed of 
nineteen pieces of polished and unpolished 
Aberdeen grey blue granite, and is about 17 ft. 
high, by nearly 11 ft. broad. The arch is com- 
posed of asingle stone. Mr. A. Russell, archi- 
tect, of Syracuse, gave the design, and the 
working drawings and the whole granite work 
of the memorial were executed by Mr. John W. 
Legge, sculptor, Aberdeen. The work seems 
very good: we wish the design had been so too. 


The Uniform Principle in Wages.—A| 


number of hauliers from Aberdare and the 
Rhondda Valley have asked to be paid according 
to their ability, and not at a uniform rate. The 
Council of the Monmouthshire and South Wales 
Coalowners’ Association, to whom the application 
was made, pointed out that this request is 
entirely cont: to all Union rules, but ex. 
pressed their pleasure that the men were begin- 
ning to discover the unfairness of the Union 
principle. 

New Public Market, Harrogate.—On 
Saturday last, Mr, Henry Greensmith, chairman 
of the Harrogate Improvement Commissioners, 
formally opened the new public market, in the 
presence of about 2,000 The market is 
situate in Cambridge-street and Beulab-place, 
close to the North-Eastern Railway, and is a very 
handsome and convenient edifice. The cost of 
the market is 3,6001., exclusive of land. Mr. 
Arthur Hiscoe was the architect. 


Walthamstow.—The new parochial schools 
of St. James’s, Wal » Were recently 
opened. These schools for 400 children have 
been built at a cost of 2,500). They are in the 
Gothic style, brick inside and out, with orna- 
mental red brick arches and open roof. They 
are designed for boys, girls, and infants, with 
separate class-rooms and playgrounds, and fur. 
nished with modern improvements. The builder 
is Mr. Morter, of Stratford, from the design of 
Mr. J. Ladds, of Bedford-row. 


Freemasonic Ceremonial at Dartford.— 
The ceremony of laying the foundation.stone of 
& new porch to Swanscombe Charch, near Dart- 
ford, has taken place; Prince Rhodicanakis, 
Grand Master of Freemasonry in the kingdom 
of Greece, being present. The trowel used, it is 
said, was that used by Charles II. to lay the 
foundation.stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Chimes for St. Cuthbert’s Church, Dar- 
lington.—Workmen are now busily employed 
in setting a series of chimes in connexion with 
the clock of St. Cuthbert’s Church. The ma. 
chinery is manufactured by Messrs. Moore & 
Sons, of Clerkenwell, and tunes will be played at 
four, eight, and twelve each day, there being 
different tunes for every day of the week. 


Proposed International Exhibition at 
Santiago.—The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has received @ note from the Chilian 
Minister accredited to this Court, inviting the 
co-operation of her Majesty's Government in 
an International Exhibition, to be opened at 


Sentiago de Chile on the 16th of September, 


Water Works.—Nine plans for the proposed 
water works for Maidenhead have been sent in, 
and the committee have of late been very busily 
engaged in considering the merits of each. 
They have reduced the number to four, which 
have still farther to be examined to select the 
best. 


Pall of a Circus Platform.—Doring a 
performance at Sangers’s Circus, Reading, a 


way. Fortunately no one was very seriously 
injared, although several persons were badly cut 
about the face and hands. 


A New Convent.—The foundation-stone of 
the new convent and schools of Notre Dame de 
Sion was laid on Tuesday afternoon by the Rev. 
Father Dolan, priest of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, Eden-grove, Holloway, near to which the 
new buildings will be erected. 


New Church, Guildford.—The contract of 
Mr. Goddard, of Farnham (5,8501.), for the erec- 
tion of a new church in the parish of St. Nicholas 
has been accepted. The architect is Mr. A. W. 
Mellersh, of Godalming. 


School Board, Buckingham.—Mr. E. H. 
Lingen Barker has been appointed architect to 
the Board, 








TENDERS 


For the erection of Premises, corner of 
Walworth-road, Mr. C,H. Flack, architect :— 





Langmead & Way ...........s0000- £4,416 0 0 
ThoMpOD .......cccccsscserrsccceoesere 4,173 0 0 
BOONE oecercccessscerescvesscecceee soveccee 3,949 0 O 
SOBTIIG cccivessctsivkdticdiancenosschicsbate 3,777 0 0 
WRI : sriccsaventnetspebtnanvcvivtne eaves 3,710 0 0 








For alterations and additions to house st Woking, 
Surrey, and for stabling thereto, Messrs, E. W, Lower 
& os architects ;— 


Mitchell & Son ..., 
Harris 


eco oce 








For the erection of a villa residence, at Hamps 
Mr. C. Wills. Mr. Theodore K. Green, archit 


z 


Browne & Robinson ; 1, 
Simpson & Baker (accepted) ... 1,899 





e00080900;{ 


For residence on the Abbey Hill, Kenilworth, for Mr, 
A. Morris, Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect :— 








RINE cictorecsicrepbcchsibicletions £1,521 10 0 

Clark 1,08 0 0 

Parker 1,080 

Smith 1,074 16 10 
1,067 











For finishing two houses, Nos. 9 and 10, Cannonbury- 
terrace Kam sgate, for Mr, E. J. Hobbs:— 
rn 











ooniovesancoupupgaunenneebinnseaninns £593 10 0 
DBORTE: occcccccovetesne ceases 675 0 0 
iller ... 573 10 0 
Newby 610 18 0 
Goodman ( pted) #00 0 0 








For works at No. 4, berger yo Camden-town, 
. W. Blackston . W. Paice, architect. 








for Mr. W baa e, Mr, 
Quantities supplied :— 
Bene ong 1g 8 
an hebudeeeeqhbeaproncunnie 435 
Kelly wa... 394 0 0 
Hobson 375 0 0 
Cowie , 370 0 @ 





platform, on which were about 400 people, gave | Hill, 





For the ereetion of new Board Schools, at Grundis- 
burgh-cum-Burgh, Mr, Ridley King, architect :— 
Cunnold ..,........ phaesiohe sieatnlonscwaneeh £1,581 0 0 
Bennett .............c0008 soeyetnedseces . 1,450 0 06 
Luff (accepted) reseascerserscsseense 1,361 0 0 





For new hall tor Curriers’ Company Eondon-w 
Messrs. J. & J. Belcher, architeets:;— som 


Braid, Jopling, & Co.........:-0000. 24,117 0 0 





For the erection of a church at Caerfallwch. Mr, John 
architect :— : 





For alterations to the “‘ Prince Regent,” 111, East-road, 
ne - agi ea a ctes © Mr, James Harrison, 

















Starkey ........ . 296 0 0 
Bishop yee 286 0 0 
For new workshops, Camberwell House, for Messrs 
Paul & Richards. Mr, W. Adams Murphy, architect 
Quantities supplied :— & 
Shapley 21 00 
Waldram & Co....... ascoseee 1,019 0 0 
Newman & Mann .........c000s--0008 1,016 0 0 
Cooke & ig ee o = : 4 
Sharpington & Cole..............000 
Canning & Mullins .............<00+ . 98 00 
ce 99 04 0 0 
Sewell & Son..........2000 CS se 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. L. & Son.—H. G.—A Subseriber.—G W. ¥.—D.—J. H.—E & 
Son.—T. G.—K. @ OC. B.—F.—C. & B—T. W.—Col. M—B W. L. 
& Son.—Mr. M—C. H. F.—W.R.—F.G.—B. J. & Co.—J. T. D.—A. 
H.—W. G.8—H. H. & H.—J. B. L.-T. E—J. BE. EB S.—M. P. 
(yes).—G. A. (declined with thanks). R, (thanks, next week). 


We are compelled te decline pointing out books and giving 
adidresses. 


EE oe oR Oe A 
by the name and address of the sender, not fer 
publication. 


Nora—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 
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CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bituations | Bituations 
Six lines (about fifty words) or ander barry pA 
Bach additional line (about ten words).. 0s. 6d. | Os 64. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s, per annum, 
Payable in Advance. 

Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under Ss. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDBINIER. 





Advertisements cannot be received for the ourrent 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corks 
ONLY should be sent. 











Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts ; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 





Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODABT & CQO 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0, [Apvt.] 








TRELOAR & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


COCOA-NUT MATS AND MATTING, 


69, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


CORK CARPET, FLOOR CLOTH, LINOLEUM, KAMPTULICON, 
And all the new Floor Coverings. 








